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Places of Worship in Switzerland 


By Marie Widmer 


LIVING temple of God with altars 
towering high into the heavens 

and with a veritable labyrinth of 
exquisite side chapels of rare individual 
beauty, such is Switzerland, Creation’s 
masterpiece. For could mere man ever 
conceive.a nobler and more uplifting altar 
than God has created unto Himself; those 
glorious mountains, pointing heavenward, 
silent reminders of eternity in_ their 
statuesque beauty of flawless marble and 
overwhelmingly lovely in their occasional 
periods of transfiguration — at dawn and 


at sunset, when their serene brows shine 
in a halo of rose and gold and when the 
very doors of heaven seem to have been 
thrown. open. 

And has any architect ever conceived 
loftier ideas for the design of a side 
chapel of a great Cathedral than the 
Creator displayed when He called into ex- 
istence and permitted the formation of 
that multitude of side valleys with their 
restful charm, only enlivened by the 
sweet music of jubilant birds and bab- 
bling brooks? The distant roar of 
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Church of the Village of Trachselwald in the Emmenthal, Switzerland 


avalanches and the thunder of great 
waterfalls, are they not perpetual remind- 
ers of the almighty divinity? 

To live in a land where the Creator 
has manifested Himself so forcibly can 
have but one effect upon a normally re- 
ceptive mind—almost unconsciously it is 
filled with a reverent feeling for nature. 
It is therefore not surprising that histo- 
rians and writers have frequently dwelled 
upon the fact that the natives of Switzer- 
land possess very deep religious convic- 
tions and that they display a simple, child- 
like faith in matters which they consider 
as ordained by Heaven. 

Christianity has had its beginning in 
the early centuries of the Christian Era 
when places of worship sprang up in the 
settlements of the valleys and on the 
lakes, on the hilltops of the mountain dis- 
tricts and even on the difficult Alpine 
roads. 

Whether it be but a humble wayside 
shrine, or a diminutive chapel clinging to 
the steep mountainside; whether it be one 
of those quaint old village churches 
whose stained glass windows would be the 
envy of many of our modern churches, or 


one of those glorious cathedrals — archi- 
tectural masterpieces of the Middle Age, © 
—dotted here and there we find them in 
great numbers in Switzerland, an everlast- 
ing object of pious devotion and admira- 
tion on the part of the natives. 

It would be impossible to dwell, in this 
limited space, upon all the noteworthy 
places of worship in the land of the Alps 
and the descriptions now following will 
therefore have to be regarded as a repre- 
sentative selection only. 


BASLE. 


Starting at the northwest corner of 
Switzerland, we encounter the historic 
city of Basle, which was probably found- 
ed by the Roman armies when they were 
forced back from Gaul to the Rhine in 
the fourth century. The settlement was 
known as Basilea and in memory of this 
the heraldic symbol of Basle, the basilik, 
is seen in various places. 

The monumental structure of the city 
is the Cathedral, a truly magnificent 
building, begun in 1010, by Emperor 
Henry II, unique alike in its lines and 
coloring. It was originally erected in the © 
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The Venerable Scherzligen Church, Near Thun With the Niesen, Switzerland 


Byzantine Style, but after a fire and 
earthquake rebuilt in the Gothic. The 
material is a brilliant red sandstone and 
the roof is covered with green, white and 
red tiles that look like enamel. 

The northern portal, known as St. 
Gallus Gateway, remains of the original 
Romanesque construction, its statues, re- 
liefs and ornamentation being well pre- 
served. The choir is also of this period, 
while the western front, towers and other 
parts are of the later Gothic. The tow- 
~ers—over 200 feet high—are exceedingly 
graceful and terminate in spires carved in 
wavy lines, like a delicate piece of gold- 
smith’s work, showing the light through 
innumerable openings. 

While the choir remained of ‘hin Ro- 
manesque period, the western front, tow- 
ers and other parts are of the later 
Gothic. The sculptures on the facade re- 
produce the Virgin and Child, having 
under them the Emperor Henry, and the 
Empress Kunigunde, with a model of the 
church. The side entrances are orna- 


mented with statues of the two saints - 


most admired in that period—St. George 
and the dragon and St. Martin. The in- 


terior is over 200 feet long and about half 
as wide, being a nave with double aisles. 

To the east, adjoining the Cathedral, 
is the beautiful Gothic cloister, wonderful 
in its solemn effect, with some of the rich- 
est and most varied tablets in Renais- 
sance and Baroque style. 

Those enjoying the luxury of leisure 
will have an opportunity to visit the sev- 
eral other interesting places of worship 
in this city before proceeding through the 
thickly wooded, graceful Jura hills to 
Soleure, the Roman Salodurum, next to 
Treves, the oldest city north of the Alps. 


SOLEURE. 
In the year 272, D. C., when the Alle- 


mans threatened the Romans, a fortifica- 
tion was erected on the River Aar, where 
the present city stands and remnants of 
walls of the same are still visible in the 
Lowengasse and on the cemetery. A 
legend relates that Ursus and Victor, two 
of the early Christians who had fled to 
Soleure from Agaunum, the present Saint 
Maurice in the Rhone Valley, in the year 
303 had been tortured and put to death 


in Soleure by the Romans on account of 
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their faith. The Cathedral is dedicated to 


their memory and their sufferings are im- 
mortalized by three reliefs on the facade. 

The Cathedral of St. Ursus at Soleure, 
built by Pisoni. in 1762-73 on a site, 
which, according to tradition, was form- 
erly occupied by a Roman temple to 
Apollo, is considered to be the finest 
specimen of late Italian Renaissance in 
Switzerland. 

Two interesting fountains, bearing stat- 
ues of Moses and Gideon, stand at each 
side of the imposing marble stairs which 
lead in three times eleven steps, to the 
entrance. Eleven marble altars of exquis- 
ite design, individual masterpieces of as 
many artists, add to the beauty of the in- 
terior, which has been conceived in the 
shape of a latin cross. The church treas- 
ury in the sacristy contains a very ancient 
collection of artistic work in metal and 
textile fabrics. 

While the bustle of modern commercial 
life has transformed the placid mediaeval 
quarters of Soleure—the city now being 
recognized as one of the leading Swiss 
watchmaking centers, there still exists in 
the vicinity a little oasis of absolute 
worldly peace, the Hermitage in the ro- 
mantic gorge of St. Verena. 


A REAL HERMITAGE. 


Rocks and grottoes, clad with a ver- 
dure and foliage of the most refreshing 
green, form the entrance to this appeal- 
ingly lovely shrine; a brook saunters mer- 
rily along the little road and a choir of 
golden-voiced, feathered songsters offer 
their never ending anthems. 

Then comes a burst of golden sunlight, 
an opening into a tiny, but luxuriant 
patch of land, the hermit’s domain. To 
the right stands his dwelling house — a 
little gem in a setting of rocks, shrubbery 
and flowers—to the left are two chapels 
of diminutive dimension, but altogether 
ideal for quiet meditation. A goat and 
a few chickens contribute to the hermit’s 
support and help to enliven this pictur- 
esque retreat. 

Following the course of the River Aar 
from Soleure, we pass the historic city of 
Aarau with its venerable 13th century 
church and beyond the quaint little town 
of Brugg, on the direct line of Zurich, 
now skirted by the river Limmat, we be- 
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hold another, formerly very important 
place of worship, the convent of Wet- 
tingen. 


THE ABBEY OF WETTINGEN. | 


In this monastery of Cisterian monks, 
founded in 1227 and now occupied by 
the cantonal seminary for teachers, are 
carefully preserved specimens of the 
highly developed artistic culture of the 
16th century. The monastery contains a 
sarcophagus in which the remains of the 
Emperor Albert of Austria lay for 15 
months before their removal to Speyer 
and the beautiful choir stalls, carved in 
oak, with fantastic heads of men and ani- 
mals and splendid ornaments are consid- 
ered to be masterpieces in the art of 
wood-carving. The precious 16th and 
17th century stained glass windows, deco- 
rating the cloisters, illustrate the different 
stages of the wonderful development and 
sad decadence, which the art of glass- 
painting has undergone in the course of. 
some four centuries. 


ZURICH. 


Near the spot where the Limmat leaves 
the lake of Zurich, there stood in 
very ancient prehistoric times, a_ vil- 
lage of lake dwellings, the homestead 
of probably the oldest settlers in the 
country. The Lindenhof and the Uetli- 
berg—the latter still showing the ruins 
of the “Refugium” ramparts, are said to 
have been chosen for their first colonies 
on terra firma. On the mound of the 
Lindenhof, the Helvetians erected the first 
fortress of ““Turicum” which in the year 
58, B. C., after the battle of Biberakte, 
fell under the power of the Romans. 
When the Romans withdrew their legions, 
the Alemanns became masters of the 
country and the Roman Turicum became 
Alemannic Zurich. Under the dominion 
of the German kings and emperors the 
town acquired importance through the 
monastries and chapter of the Fraumun- 
ster and Grossmunster, the later of 
which is said to have been founded by 
Charlemagne and the former, in 853, by 
Louis the German, who appointed his 
daughter, Hildegard, as Lady Abbess. 

Zurich’s most famous place of worship 
is undoubtedly the Grossmunster, erected 
in the Romanesque style with the upper 
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stories of the towers completed later in 
the Gothic style. On the west tower is 
enthroned Charlemagne with gilded 
crown and sword in recognition of his do- 
nations to the church. The interior con- 
tains pillars with Romanesque capitals 
and three large modern stained-glass win- 
dows decorate the choir. [he early 13th 
century cloisters have been restored and 
are well worthy of a careful visit. 

The Grossmunster is moreover famous 
for its intimate connection with the great 
Swiss Reformer Zwingli who, for a period 
of twelve years, beginning with New 
Year’s Day, 1519, was in charge of this 
church. A monument is erected to his 
memory at the Chancel end of the former 


Wasserkirche lying opposite. This par- 
trcular edifice contains now the most in- 
teresting Municipal library. 

In an effort to explain the foundation 
of the Wasserkirche, a legend relates that 
once, when Charlemagne came to the 
city, he had a pillar set up before his 
palace with a bell and rope attached 
thereto, and made it known that whoever 
suffered wrong should pull the bell when 
the Emperor sat at dinner, and he would, 
come out and hear the story of his 
wrongs. 

One day the bell rang and the Em- 


_peror, going out, saw a serpent which 


nodded its head and startéd for the lake, 


turning around to see that the Emperor 
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followed. There the latter saw that a toad 
was sitting on the eggs of the serpent, 
and immediately declared that the toad 
should be burnt to death. The next day, 
as the Emperor was sitting at the table, 
to the terror and astonishment of all pres- 


ent, a serpent crawled through a hole in 


the wall, swung itself down, lifted the 
cover of a goblet on the table, dropped 
a precious stone therein, and-departed the 
way it had come. The Emperor in his 
joy founded a church on the spot where 
the serpent’s nest had been, a church 
which to this day is known as the Was- 
serkirche (water church). 

Zurich, which has often been described 
as an intellectual paradise, possesses a 
veritable wealth of interesting churches. 
Aside of the above mentioned Grossmun- 
ster and Fraumunster, there is the ancient 
St. Peter’s church—in which John Cas- 
par Lavater officiated for 23 years as pas- 
tor — and the very modern Neumunster; 
the church of our dear Lady (Liebfrau- 
enkirche), the church of the Holy Cross 
(Kreuzkirche) and the church of St. An- 
thony (St. Anton’s Kirche) are stately 
Roman Catholic places of worship and 
the furthermore existing English and 
French churches serve as an indication 
of the Cosmopolitan character of the city. 


SCHAFFHAUSEN. 
North of Zurich, near the Falls of the 


Rhine, lies Schaffhausen, a mediaeval 
gem of rare charm, often described as the 
town of oriels, for there is scarcely one 
old house which has not an architectural 
ornament of this kind. 

The principal place of worship in this 
city is the Munster, now the Protestant 
Parish church, a classic structure in the 
early Romanesque style, dating from the 
beginning of the 12th century. Although 
the exterior is plain, the tower pleases the 
eye by its beautiful proportions and orna- 
mental coloring. The interior also, a flat- 
roofed basilica with three naves makes a 
powerful impression upon the beholder, 
on account of its stately proportions and 
noble peacefulness. The church is a 
monument of the most flourishing period 
of the monastery of All Saints, the build- 
ings of which adjoin it to the north and 
west. This convent was founded — by 


Count Eberhard V and consecrated in 
1052 by Pope Leo IX in person. 

The celebrated Munster bell, cast in 
1486, whose motto: “Vivos Voco, mor- 
tuos plango, fulgura frango” inspired 
Schiller to write his immortal “Song of 
the Bell,” has had to relinquish its duties 
some years ago, in consequence of a 
crack, and now reposes as the “Schiller 
Bell” on a granite pedestal amid appro- 


priate surroundings between the cloisters. 


and the chapel of St. Anne, at the south- 
ern foot of the tower from which for cen- 


turies it called the living to devotion, 


tolled for the dead on their last journey 
and broke the power of the thunderbolt. 

Another beautiful place of worship in 
Schaffhausen is the church of St. Joha, 
a pure Gothic structure, dating from the 
14th and 15th centuries. With a total 
length of 180 feet and a width of nearly 
100 feet, it is one of the largest religious 
edifices in Switzerland, with exceptional 
acoustic qualities and a wonderful organ. 


THE WILDKIRCHLI. 


In Eastern Switzerland, about 114 
hours above Appenzell, in an interesting 
and extensive region of caves, which is 
noted for prehistoric finds, stands the pic- 
turesque retreat of the Wildkirchli, whose 
founder, a priest from Appenzell, erected 
here in the year 1658 a little hermitage 
with chapel for himself. In the year 
1679 he willed the Wildkirchli to the 
State of Innerhoden, specifying that it 
should remain a hermitage forever. Some 
16 hermits lived consecutively in this 
mountainous solitude, until 1851, when 
the hermit’s dwelling was abandoned as 
such and transformed into a commodious 
inn, in order to accommodate the great 
number of pilgrims and _ tourists who 
yearly flock to the hermit’s chapel of St. 
Michael. A memorial tablet in the vicin- 
ity also reminds of the poet Victor von 
Scheffel, author of “Ekkehard” who com- 
pleted this well-known novel up here in 


the year 1854. 


ST. GALL. 


Not far distant from the Wildkirchli is 
St. Gall, the famous embroidery seat of 
modern days and one of the most influ- 
ential centers of Christian civilization ‘n 
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St. Leodegar’s Church at Lucerne, Switzerland 


central Europe. The city owes it founda- 
tion to the Irish apostle Gallus who, in 
the year 614, founded a hermitage near 
the brook Steinach. In the resulting mon- 
astery of St. Gall, the strict rules of the 
Irish Church were enforced until 720, 
when those of St. Benedict were substi- 
tuted by an abbot, Othmar. In 1061, the 
Abbot Norpert of St. Gall erected a con- 
vent on the Sitter River, the place taking 
the name of Abbatis Cella-Appenzell, and 
the abbots of St. Gall became the dom- 
inating influence in the land, until the 
subsequently much oppressed mountain- 
eers resorted to force and succeeded in 
shaking off their yoke. 


The Benedictine Abbey itself was sup-— 


pressed in 1805 and accommodates now 


the cantonal offices, the bishop’s residence 
and the famous library. This library 
comprises some 30,000 volumes and a 
wealth of valuable Mss. It prides itself 
for instance, of the celebrated “Psalter- 
uim Aureum,’—the Golden Psalter,—so- 
called on account of its golden writing 
on white parchment; of a Niebelungen- 
lied of the 13th century, of manuscripts 
relating to Parsifal and other heroes sung 


by Wagner. 


The abbey church itself, rebuilt in 
1756-68 in the Rococo style, is very im- 
posing without and lavishly decorated in- 
side. In addition to the finely carved 
choir stalls and a beautiful iron choir 
screen, which form one of the chief at- 
tractions of the interior, the organ, the 
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chancel, the lovely frescoes on the ceiling . 
and the church treasury are renowned 
features of this cathedral. 


LUCERNE. 


Another, in these days still important 
center of Christianity, is Lucerne, a city 
of proverbial loveliness, nestling on the 
mountain—enclosed, fair lake of the Four 
Forest Cantons—now generally known as 
“The Lake of Lucerne.” In very early 
days, when mountains, glaciers and tor- 
rents were regarded with feelings of awe 
rather than of admiration, a little group 
of fishermen’s huts stood on the banks of 
the Reuss. The first event of importance 
in the history of this settlement was the 
founding of the Benedictine Monastery of 
St. Leodegar about the year 735 and the 
ancient church of St. Leodegar is conse- 
quently Lucerne’s foremost place of wor- 
ship. | 

Only the two 75 meter high Gothic 
towers remain of . the: original edifice 
which was devastated by a fire in the year 
1633. The church, as it stands now, is a 
masterpiece of German Renaissance. The 
distinguished splendor of the interior, 
with its woodcarvings, its frescoes and 
statues shows that only the very best pro- 
ducts of art and artisanship of mediaeval 
days have been used here for decorative 
purposes. Lovers of music will also be de- 
lighted with the wonderful organ of the 


church, an instrument with 4950 pipes 


and a wonderful and unique “vox hu- 
mana’ and a “vox celesta.”” 

Other interesting places of worship are 
the 17th century Church of St. Xavier, 
with 8 chapels and several excellent altar- 
pieces and the pure Gothic, 14th century 
Franciscan Church, with a handsome Re- 
naissance chapel, artistically carved choir 
stalls and copies of the banners captured 
by the Swiss in their glorious battles for 
freedom. This latter edifice seems to par- 
ticularly emphasize the strong desire felt 
by the Christians of the Middle Ages to 
always express themselves through new 
architectural styles. 

The world famous Kapellbridge and 
the Kapellsquare owe their name to the 
St. Peter’s chapel, a modest structure of 
curious design which existed already be- 
fore 1178 and used to serve as a meeting 
place for the community. Five Paintings 
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Paul Deschwanden decorate this 
simple, impressively solemn chapel. 


ENGELBERG. 


In central Switzerland, too, in a sunlit 
Alpine valley, where the majestic Titlis, 
King of the mountains of Unterwalden 
(Obwalden), stands eternal guard, lies 
Engelberg, the mount of angels of former 
days, a gloriously beautiful spot, whose 


existence is also closely connected with 


an ecclesiastical foundation. For history 
tells us that this by nature so lavishly en- 
dowed valley was uninhabited by man 
until the beginning of the 12th century, 
when Baron Conrad von Seldenburen 
came from the canton of Zurich to the 
valley, seeking a spot on which to estab- 
lish a religious place of retirement from 


the world. When he reached the neigh- 
borhood in which Engelberg now lies he 


‘heard distinctly several times from the 


mountain the song of angels: To the 
pious man this was a sign from heaven, 
that he was to build here the convent 
which he had planned. Thus arose in 
1120 A. D., the monastery of the Mons 
Angelorum, or Mount of Angels—Engel- 
berg! 

The history of the Benedictine abbey is 
rich in bright and gloomy leaves. Even 
the pious founder experienced the hard- 
ness of fate. As he was undertaking a 
journey to his home in the interests of 
the monastery in 1126, he was assassin- 
ated. While the pioneer brothers had to 
concentrate their efforts upon making the 
land cultivable, the members of the mon- 
astery already displayed an inclination for 
the acquirement of knowledge some 20 
years later. This resulted in the found- 
ing of the library of the abbey. | 

The monastery became a prey of the. 
flames three times, i. e., in 1199, 1303 
and 1729, and plague, war and famine 
caused great distress in the first half of 
the 14th century, especially in the nun- 
nery which had grown up beside the mon. 
astery. The nunnery was finally trans- 
ferred to Sarnen on the Brunig route, 
where it still enjoys great esteem and the 


-monastery, with its fine school, which re- 


mained in Engelberg, devoted itself suc- 
cessfully, under the guidance of emminent 
abbots, to the pursuit of literature and 
science, and poetry and drama were cul- 
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tivated as well as theology and history: In 
order to assist the inhabitants to a steady 


source of income, the abbots also intro- 


duced silk-weaving industry in Engelberg. 

The Convent building itself occupies 
considerable space at the end of the vil- 
lage. It is not generally open to the pub- 
lic, but men of learning are occasionally 
permitted to visit its spacious, solemn 
halls, its guest room, with a portrait gal- 
lery of the abbots who have: helped to 
shape the destiny of the foundation, and 
the simple, but comfortable cells, with 
their high, bright windows, where the 

monks indulge undisturbed in their love 
of learning. 7 

An exceptionally rich library and large 
collections of coins, objects of natural 
history, parchments and products of an- 
cient artistic work have become a _ note- 
worthy feature of the monastery. 

The church is a spacious, dignified 
edifice, with the high altar adorned by a 
beautiful 1734 picture by Spiegler of the 


Ascension of the Virgin Mary. The nu- 
merous side altars show fine paintings by 
Deschwanden, Kaiser and Wyrsch. 

_ A brief survey of the extensive admin- 
istrative and farming departments of the 
abbey suffices to indicate that the Monas- 
tery of Engelberg is not only a center of 
religious devotion and science, but also a 
model agricultural enterprise. 


Sachseln, the Home of Brother Claus. 


In the same canton of Unterwalden 
(Obwalden), near the’ lovely lake of 
Sarnen, on the Brunig route, lies the vil- 
lage of Sachseln, with its beautiful Parish 
church containing the remains of Niklaus 
von der Flue, one of Switzerland’s -most 
venerated heroes. 

“Brother Claus,”’ as he was called in 
his later life, was born here in the year 


1417, and up to 1467 he lived as a pros- 


perous farmer among his people and 


served them with his wise counsel and his - 


sword. However, he was constantly filled 
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with an ardent desire to devote his life 
entirely to God and with the permission 
of his wife he finally left his family in his 
fiftieth year and built himself a hermitage 
on the nearby Ranft, where he spent his 
days in prayer and pious meditation. 

But he did not shut himself off from 
humanity — on the contrary, he always 
had a ready ear and comforting word for 


all those who confided to him their - 


troubles. Brother Claus was also inti- 
mately conversant with the political prob- 
lems of his country. It was consequently 
to him that the pastor of Stans appealed 
when the deputies of the cantons as- 
sembled in diet at Stans, and when, after 
endless, heated debates the two parties 
had drifted so far apart that a civil war 
was threatening. Brother Claus responded 
to the call and the matters which could 
not be settled after an argument of three 
days were now finally and amicably dis- 
posed of within an hour. 

Niklaus von der Flue died in the year 
1487 and was beatified by the church 
His resting place in the church at Sach- 
seln and the hermitage and chapel at 
Flueli-Ranft have ever since been visited 
by a great many pilgrims. 


THE URSEREN VALLEY. 


Another Alpine district with a historic 
religious past is the Urseren Valley, on 
the St. Gothard road, a peaceful, verdant 
stretch of land watered by the Reuss and 
surrounded by lofty mountains. The na- 
tives of Urseren were converted to Chris- 
tianity in the beginning of the 7th century 
by the Irish monks Columbanus and Sig- 
isbertus. 

Andermatt, the chief village of the Ur- 
seren district, has three interesting places 
of worship —the very ancient, several 
times reconstructed St. Columban church, 


the 17th century village church, built in. 


the Italian rococo style and the 18th cen- 
tury chapel Mariahailf, with a valuable 
painting of Christ on the Mount of Olives. 

A little higher up, at the junction of 
the St. Gothard and Furka Passes, lies 
Hospental, considered to have been the 
first settlement in the Urseren Valley. It 
owes its name to the designation of Hos- 
pitum, an inn, probably erected in the 
Roman era for the convenience of trav- 
elers from the Valais to the Gothard and 


Rhaetian districts. The church of Hos- 
pental, built: between 1705-1711, stands 
on the lower terrace of a rocky promon- 
tory and is one of the attractions of the 
village; on the top of this hill looms a 
weather-beaten, solitary tower—the only 
remains of the former castle of the 
Barons of Hospental. 

On the summit of the St. Gothard road 
itself, which takes a southern turn at Hos- 
pental, stood in the early days a similar 


Hospice, or inn, with a little church, prob- 


ably a foundation of the Benedictine Ab- 
bey of Disentis, which in its turn was 
called into existence by the before men- 
tioned Irish monk Sigisbertus. St. Goth- 
ard, Bishop of Hildesheim, canonized in 


1132, D C., was made Patron Saint of 
the Hospice. 


EINSIEDELN. 


One of the best known places ¢£ wor- 
ship in Switzerland, at least to the Ro- 
man Catholic world, is the pilgrimage re- 
sort of Ejinsiedeln, in the Canton of 
Schwyz. The foundation is attributed to 
Count Meinrad of Sulgen, whose devotion 
to things divine so impressed the abbess, 
Hildegard, of the Fraumunster Convent 
at Zurich that she had a cell and wooden 
chapel erected for him and for the latter 
she donated the world-famous, miracle- 
working image of the Holy Virgin. 

In company with two tame ravens 
Meinrad then retired to a life of total se- 
clusion. But, all of a sudden, in the year 
861, the news was spread that the pious 
hermit had been murdered by two robbers 
who had been attracted by the silver 
lamps in his chapel and it is related how 


£ 


the two ravens pursued the assassins as 


far as Zurich, flying about their heads 
and pecking at them in such a manner 
that the authorities became suspicious, ar- 
rested the criminals and put them to 
death. 
After remaining empty for some time, 
Meinrad’s abode was taken up again in 
the year 905, by Benno, canon of the 
Cathedral of Strassburg and some of his 
companions, who, owing to the barrenness 
of the soil around Einsiedeln, persuaded 
the abbess of Sackingen to present them 
with the fertile island of Ufenau in the 
lake of Zurich, the products of which suf- 
ficing amply for their simple needs. 
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A MARSH SONG 


In the year 946 the religious settlement 
was formally recognized as a Convent by 
Emperor Otto I, who honored it also with 
many privileges. The foundation grew so 
rapidly that the church was already the 
proud possessor of 12 altars in the year 
987, and a general building activity start- 
ed in the days of the abbots Anselmus, 
Peter and John, all natives of Schwanden, 
canton of Berne. 

In a large open space between private 
-residgates and inns for the pilgrims on 
one gide and the lofty buildings of the 
monastery on the other side rises a black 
marble fountain with fourteen jets, sur- 
mounted by an image of the Holy Virgin. 
Semi-circular arcades lead to the abbey, 
which burned down not less than five 
times, but the sacred image which first 
stood in Meinrad’s Chapel miraculously 
escaped the fire. The present buildings 
date from the years 1704-20. Statues of 
Emperor “Otto I, and Henry II, the two 
principal benefactors of the abbey, stand 
on the right and left of the main en- 
trance. 
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The convent church itself, whose in- 
terior is of rare beauty, measures 117 
meters in length and 65 meters in width. 
It contains 17 altars, three organs and 
several chapels. A magnificent chande- 
lier of huge dimensions was a gift of Na- 
poleon III, and is particularly conspicuous 
through its dazzling beauty. 

In the nave of the church stands the 
world famous black marble chapel of the 
Holy Virgin, the “Sanctum Sanctorum” 
of the whole foundation, with a grating, 
through which, illuminated by four lamps, 
a small image of the Virgin and Child is 
visible, richly attired and decked with 
crowns of gold and precious stones. While 
convent and church have been five times 
destroyed by fire, this image, though 
blackened by smoke, has never been 
touched by the devastating element. 

The abbey possesses a very precious 
church treasure, a large library with 
50,000 volumes and a collection of valu- 


able Mss, and also prides ‘itself with a 


number of excellent educational establish- 
ments. 


A MARSH SONG. 


It is moon-time in the marsh-lands, 
The reeds are all aquiver, 

The lovely trembling marsh-grass 
Sighs softly in the bogs; 

Beneath the silver-sandaled winds 
The blue lake is a-shiver, 

And faintly comes a crooning | 
The chorus of the frogs. 


—Betty Dickinson Frazee. 
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The Cabins, Simple, Primitive Shelters from the Weather 


Stock Taking 


By W. T. Clark 


Professor of Agriculture at the University of California 


(Editor's Note—The following article is the first of a series of six nature essays written by 


Professor W. T. Clark of the University of California. 


We find the general reading public is be- 


coming more and more interested in the great outdoors, and we consider the Overland Monthly 
especially fortunate in securing sketches on this subject by an author as well versed in this matter as 


Mr. Clark.) 


ber of things which he can afford to 

let alone.”—Thoreau. 
space to the matter of taking full 
advantage of the nearby, simple 
duty. Undoubtedly a true note has been 
struck in this philosophy as advanced by 


“A man is rich in proportion to the num- 

ANY writers have devoted much 
pleasure and of doing the near-by simple 
thoughtful men. 


We are prone to see the duty that is 
apparently ours to perform when it is afar 
off, prone to think the seemingly unat- 
tainable pleasure is the one we need 
above all else to make us happy. Dis- 
tance undoubtely adds a certain glamour 
to the duty. We often mistake this for a 
real call to us to perform this particular 
task —a duty cut and dried and pre- 
destined for us. It is a mistake to look 


too far afield for our duties, for our pleas- 
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The Columbine, its Red Blossoms on Swaying Stems 


ures, for the task it may be ours to per-— 


form. In straining our vision to get in 
its detail the supposed charm of the dis- 
tant we are more than likely to overlook 
the very pressing near-by, duty, pleasure 
or task that may need careful attention 
on our part. 

The word NEIGHBOR is hard to de- 
fine. Of course we may fall back on the 
statement that the Latin word VICINUS 
is translated NEIGHBOR, and that the 
same Latin word is the root form of our 
word VICINITY. This last word we may 
describe as meaning NEAR-BY. This 
hardly conforms to our city conception 
of things if we take it to mean physical 
nearness. We do not know the people in 
the flat above us. 

In the parable of the good Samaritan 
(Luke X, 29), we have an ideal defini- 
tion of the word. If we are to take the 
word “mercy” in this definition’ to mean 
doing .good to others then my visitor, one 
might ‘say, was my neighbor though I did 
not know where he lived and had never 
seen him before. I can find no better way 
to describe his coming than to say he 
“drifted in to” my cabin in the woods 


out of the gloom of the night. He took 
up position on the wood-box while I oc- 
cupied the easy chair and then he talked 
and continued to talk. His conversation 
was all of how wonderful the fishing was 
four or five miles up stream; how splen- 
did the ferns were on the banks of the 
side stream next but two above; of how 
beautiful the flowers were in the meadow 
over the ridge to the north and so on. It 
reminded me of disquisitions I have heard 
on travel in foreign lands. We are ad- 
vised to go to this country or that. The 
mountains are magnificent, the streams 
are dreams of quiet or wild beauty as 
best seems to suit the narrator, the cities 
are so satisfying, the people and customs 
so quaint. You no doubt have experienced 
the same thing and have perhaps been 
disturbed, have felt that perhaps you 
were missing the great things of life. I 
think we should do well in cases such as 
this to remember the glamour of distance. 
A near approach generally proves that 
next door to us we would have found as 
much grandness, as much quaintness as 
has rewarded our wanderings. And so my 
visitor's talk led me to a taking stock, so 
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Just Now the Wild Iris is in Plentiful Bloom 


to speak, of my environment. I have 
concluded that stock taking of this sort is 
a very salutary operation. The store- 
keeper, the merchant, has at regular in- 
tervals his stock taking. The goods on 
hand are carefully gone over and listed 
and valued. The shelves are cleared of 
shop-worn, damaged goods. When the 
operation is over the merchant usually 
has a special sale and gets rid of the stuff 
that is proven to be least salable. He 
may have to do this at an apparent pres- 
ent loss, yet in the end he is the gainer. 
He knows where he stands and what 
goods have paid to handle and what have 
been a drug on the market. So it should 
be with each of us. Have a stock taking 
of our environment, of ourselves. Get rid 
of any mental damaged goods there may 
be on our souls’ shelves. If our environ- 
ment shows musty, undesirable conditions 
or shows anything that may tend to hold 
us in trall, why, clear the environment of 
the encumbrance. Do we find that we 
are entertaining false views of life, that 
our outlook is morbid, that we are get- 
ting into a rut in our thinking, that cob- 
webs are forming where clear thinking 


should be the rule-well, the course 1s 
clear, we, knowing they are in stock, can 
clear out the undesirable goods and maké 
a new start unhampered by any incubus. 


So my visitor, all unwittingly brought me | 


a message of import. 


The cabins, at Noyo Nido, in the for- — 


ests of Mendocino County where these 
notes were made, are simple, primitive 
shelters from the weather, roughly built 
yet serviceable. They are placed in a 
bit of uncleared land. Twenty years or 
more ago the loggers cut over this land, 
removing most of the large trees. A few 
big: trees remain, however, while the red- 
wood second growth already is of re- 


spectable size. The white pine trees are. 


large and graceful and seem as great 
plumes swaying in the breeze. As I sit 
in the cabin door I can see several Cali- 
fornia laurel (bay) trees, a group of 


Western maples, several tan bark oak 


trees, a madrone, and the pine and red- 
wood trees. Very little clearing has been 
done, only just enough to allow of get- 
ting about. Beneath the trees is a rough 
tangle of logs, huckleberry bushes, wild 
blackberries, black thimble berries, hazel 
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bushes, wild lilac, greasewood—well, the 


list might be continued almost indefi- 


nitely. I have, however, by my inven- 


tory proved that I do not have to go to 
the gulch “next but one above” to find 
untrammeled wild growth—it is here at 
hand, and so one item is disposed of. 


Fish? Well, I can walk two hundred 


feet from the cabins over a rough, but 
practicable trail and be at the stream 


side where the fishing is good, so why cast 
longing thoughts at the stream “four or 
five miles above?” To be sure there may 
be some special occasion when a moder- 
ately far tramp for fishing is justifiable, 
but I think my inventory has shown that 
ordinarily the delights of fishing are -at 
hand. 

As I sit in the semi-obscurity of the 
cabin with the door open, two pair of 
quail come into view in the open space in 
front. They exhibit little or no trepida- 
tion and pick up unconsidered bits of 
food in the most matter-of-fact way. The 
males, with plumes erect -and feathers 
sleek and shining, have a proud air of 
proprietorship — an “own the earth” ap- 
pearance that is surely beautiful to be- 
hold. They have singled out their mates 
and are the proud heads of families. The 
females, too, make interesting studies. 
Their plumage also is bright, fresh and 
shining. Their air is as though who should 
say “See the male bird who has singled 
me out as the one transcendentally beau- 
tiful and above compare with my sisters. 
Am I not indeed blessed among quail >?” 
Then something alarms them and they 
scurry to the protection of the blackberry 
thicket and soon I hear their calls in an- 
other part of the cabin lot. 

The chipmunks are friendly fellows 
with a large development of the bump 7f 
curiosity. One of the cabins is used for 
kitchen and dining room purposes. Back 
of this cabin is a trash heap that is 
burned out at regular intervals. I noticed 
on this trash heap an empty food re- 
ceptacle that absorbingly interested two 
chipmunks. One of them would get 
upon-the receptacle and scold while the 
other would try to investigate the interior 


through the partly lifted lid. Then in the 


twinkling of an eye they would change 


places and continue the performance. So 
absorbed were they in their investigations 


that my presence meant nothing to them 
as their researches continued and at my 
last view of them they were still fever- 
ishly busy. 

I live in almost symbiotic relations with 
the wood mice. They are-all over the 
place and tight indeed is the cabin that 
is proof against their visitations. Their 
taste in food is cosmopolitan. They are 
very fond of toilet soap, hence this lux- 
ury has to be carefully closed away from 
them. They also enjoy all of the more 
ordinarily used forms of food. Of course 


they are entitled to “‘life, liberty and the 


pursuit of happiness,” so my food. is 
placed in mouse-proof receptacles. The 
females seem to think the sleeping cabins 
are specially designed for nesting places 


so before retiring at night it is a good 


idea to shake .out the bedding. Yes, 


_ “symbiotic relations’ is a good descrip- 


tion of conditions so far as these little 
creatures are concerned. _ 

And the birds—well, I will content my- 
self by saying that birds seems to look 
upon the cabin lot at Noyo Nido as a 
safe refuge and their song and chatter- 
ing is to be heard from early morning 
till late at night. So my inventory shows 
me | do not have to travel far to get a 
glimpse of wild life. 

Flowers are plentiful in the cabin lot. 
Just now the wild iris, blue and cream 
colored, is in plentiful bloom—a beautiful 
sight. The columbine, its red blossoms 
on swaying stems, appearing in the 
shadier places, gives me flowers that 
would be prized indeed in the crowded 
places of our civilization. The huckle- 
berries are in full flower, the waxy, bell- 
shaped blooms appearing masses. 
Blackberry blossoms show, starlike, in the 
thickets. The greasewood is in full blos- 
som, its feathery masses of white flowers 
making the bushes appear as though cov- 
ered with snow. The wild lilac is fairly 
in flower, its blue blossoms rivaling the 
skies in color. It is a most rampant blos- 
somer and is known locally as “Blue 
Blossom.” The name is descriptive and 
characteristic. I walk a few feet to the 
stream side and here is the salmon berry 
in blossom, its wide, white flowers giving 
the idea of innocence most perfectly. I 
find here also the promise of flowers to 
come. lhe tiger lily plants are plentiful 
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and strong, and soon will show a wealth 
of blossoms. Ferns, too, grow in rank 
profusion on the banks of the stream, the 
prominent ones being the fingered 
maidenhair and the Woodwardia. 

From the cabin windows I can see the 
zone of rhododendrons on the hillside 
across the stream from the cabin lot. 
Here, too, is a promise of flowers to 
come, yet the waxy, light green of the 
foliage gives a touch of lightness among 
the more somber greens of the other 
plants that seems to be just what is need- 
ed to make the picture perfect. I might 
continue cataloging the flowers in the 
cabin lot almost indefinitely yet my inven- 
tory already shows I do not need to go to 
the “meadow over the ridge to the north” 
for an intimate acquaintance with beau- 
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tiful flowers. | 

My visitor, however, all unknown to 
himself, has done me good. He has led 
me to inventory the things in my imme- 
diate environment and [| find the stock is 
well chosen and in good condition. I 
have proved that I do not need to travel 
far afield to find Nature’s manifestations 
in all their variety and beauty, that I 
need not go “on tour” to find those things 
that are interesting and satisfying to the 
material as well as the spiritual vision. 

We surely should appropriate the mer- 
chants’ methods and “take stock” and in 
this way we may be sure that either a 
clearance is necessary or that all is well 
with our souls. Thus my Contentment 
and calm satisfaction be attained to and 
life made more meaningful. 


SACRAMENTO CANYON. 


Winding by the rocks and ridges, by the gushing riverside, 

All the hills are brown and barren, where the copper ores abide. 
Pastel rocks of green and azure—rocks of mauve in fading day— 
Line the edge of hurried ripples, where the waters dance and play. 
Streaks of orange on the hillside, spots of iron on the slope, 

Give the rolling hills new color, give the sombre mountains hope. 
Walls of queer and wondrous shadings guard the pools so green and 


lush. 


This is Sacramento Canyon,—-painted with a rainbow brush. | 


—Helen E. Maring. 
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The Latin Way 


By Wm. A. Stamp 


H, these girls are always looking my 

way, do you notice >” vainly boast- 

ed Garcia Mendoza, smuggler, 

hunter and border guard, who had just 

dashed up amid a cloud of dust after a 
seventy-mile ride. 

“Yes, but there are others baat ob- 
jected one of those addressed, with a sly 
wink at a stolid companion. 

- Garcia ignored the imputation am- 
bushed in the sober tone of his acquaint- 
ance, and darted a furtive glance toward 


a number of Mexican girls strolling list- 


lessly in the nearby plaza. 

“T’m not interested in such cattle as 
these,” and Garcia flipped his hand con- 
temptuously toward the feminine crowd 
without glancing in the direction of the 
girls, and affected not to notice their ad- 
miring glances. 

In the evening Garcia would | stroll 
about the plaza, twisting the curled ends 
of a long, black, silken mustache, dressed 
in a leather charro suit, and a great black 
sombrero embroidered in gold and silver 
wire, poised rakishily on the side of his 
head. And ever there was the haughty 
indifference to the admiring glances from 
all directions. 

‘It was on one of these occasions that 
Garcia met one among the crowd of 
Mexican girls against whose appearance 
his affected indifference was not proof. 
They called her Concha, but her name 
-was Concepcion Acosta. Garcia’s affect- 
ed indifference vanished at once upon be- 
holding her. He saw that she was no 
common gril, like the others. She did 
not walk in the plaza with a black rebosa 
drawn about her head. Instead, she wore 
a mantilla of the finest lace of Monterey, 

‘“‘Have you seen the one in the lace 
mantilla?”’ asked Garcia of several 
friends, as they lolled on the grass in the 
plaza. ‘To-morrow night you will see 


me walking with her in the plaza,” he 
boasted. 

But it was a shock to Garcia’s pride 
and vanity that from her he received no 
admiring glance as she passed. He re- 
fused to believe that she could be insen- 
sible to his presence. Who could ignore 
one of the famous rurales>? Vanity, like 
his own, probably led her to play a part. 

“What about your conquest of the 
beauty in the lace mantilla, Garcia>”’ 
good naturedly taunted one of the latter’s 
friends, who had been an observer of the 
rurale’s abortive attempt to make good 
his boast. 

Garcia resented the teins prickly 
pleasantry by a sullen silence. Then, as 
if feeling that a rurale’s reputation for 
success was endangered, asserted con- 


-_fidently : 


““A rurale is never conquered in love 
any more than he is in battle.” Having 
made this doubtful statement, Garcia felt 
that he must establish its truth by success 
in his present attempt at conquest. 

To his surprise he learned that Concha 
lived in an adobe house. It was some- 
thing of a shock to him, as well as a sur- 
prise. He could not reconcile such a hovel 
with her beauty and her costly dress. 

It was the night of their first meeting 
that he strolled past her house. It was 
low and without a floor, and the rafters 
that projected beyond the wall were hung 
with chili peppers. 

Later, that same night, he sauntered 


past the house again and sang as_ he 


walked, as is the custom in Mexico. She 
came to the’ window, and he sang even 
the forbidden “‘LaCucurocha,” and she 
laughed and seemed pleased. Their ac- 
quaintance began here. Many nights after 
Garcia talked with her as she leaned from 
the window. In the meantime he had 
learned the secret of the disparity be- 
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tween her rich clothing and the hovel she - 


lived in. Her father was a wealthy butter- 
maker of Torreon, and she was but visit- 
ing a poor aunt. 

She, at one of these meetings, had 
promised to marry him if her father 
would consent. But although he might 
dress in the finest charro suit, twist a 
black silken mustache and carry himself 
with the air of a Spanish grandee, he was 
but a rurale, a border guard, a hunter of 
smugglers, but without money, and many 
thousands of pesos would be necessary 
before he could begin to hope. But 
chance came to him, and chance brought 
hope. | 

A reward of five thousand pesos was 
offered for the capture “dead or alive” 
of “Chappo” Apodaca, the notorious 
smuggler. For two years he had operated 
on the border, and such was his daring 
and cunning that he laughed at the ef- 
forts of the officers on both side of the 
line to arrest him. Gossip credited him 
with the accumulation of enormous 
wealth in those two years. 

What easier way to win over Concha’s 
father to a marriage with her than to kill 
“Chappo” Apodaca and secure the re- 
ward? Filled with enthusiasm, he made 


known his determination to Concha. But 


she looked at him strangely and said, 
“Caro mio, | would not try, if 1 were you; 
I fear that is hopeless.” 

Garcia knew’ from experience the difh- 
culty of success, because for months he 
had lain in the mesquite waiting for 
Apodaca and his band of smugglers. 
Twice he saw him in the distance, accom- 
panied by two companions. But the 
smuggler’s nerve and daring always en- 
abled him to elude death or capture. 

One day Garcia took his brother, Guil- 


ermo, into his confidence. Guilermo, he ~ 


knew, could do anything. When the 
government wished to rid itself of some 
dangerous revolutionary leader, or some 
one whose ambition threatened the stabil- 
ity of the existing authority, a hint went 
secretly to Guilermo, and shortly after 
the body of the objectionable individual 
would be found in some dark collecito 
with a knife between his ribs or a bullet 
hole in his back. 

Guilermo at once offered to help 
Garcia. 


“Do not worry, my brother,” he enthu- 
siastically answered. “With my help we 
shall rid the country of this ‘Chappo’ 
Apodaca! But, of course, you must 
divide the reward with me.” 

Guilermo disappeared shortly after this 
talk, and did not reappear for three 
weeks. Garcia was impatient, for Concha 
had returned to Torreon, and the love 
passion burned fiercer in his Latin bosom 
because of the separation. 

Then Guilermo returned. He puffed at 


his. corn-husk cigarette imperturbably, 


and wore a most mysterious and superior 
air. 

Then he proceeded to enlighten Garcia. 

“My brother, by tomorrow night we 
shall have the right to claim that reward. ° 
‘Chappo’ plans to take four Chinese 
across the border into the United States ~ 
tonight at the lower ford. He will re- 
ceive five hundred pesos for them, 
American gold. We will wait for him at 
the ford tomorrow night.” 

“But why not tonight?” impatiently 
demanded Garcia. 

“You’re a fool,” retorted his brother, 
and his manner was calm and his tone 
low, as if to rob the epithet of its harsh- 
ness. “Tonight he will have nothing but 
four Chinese, worth nothing to us. To- 
morrow night he will have five hundred 
pesos, which we can use.” 

The next night they waited a short dis- 
tance from the ford. Soon there appeared 
three mounted figures, dimly outlined in 
the darkness. 

“Don’t shoot now,” whispered Guiler- 
mo. “They'll stop soon and build a fire. 
Then we can kill all three. One is bound 
to get away if we fire now, and that one 
may be ‘Chappo.’”” 

True to Guilermo’s prediction, a 
quarter of a mile away the party dis- 
mounted and built a fire of mesquite 
roots. 

“Crawl near and cover the two stand- 
ing up. I see ‘Chappo.’ Leave him tuo 
me. He’s sitting down.” ‘And Guilermo 
made a detour toward the reclining 
figure. 

Garcia crawled to a position where he 
could shoot “the two companions of 
“Chappo” if they moved. Presently he 
saw a shadowy object in the mesquite, 
and knew his brother was ready. The 
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form of “Chappo” was between Garcia 
and the fire. It arose, stretched and 
passed to the other side, facing him. The 
smuggler stirred the embers and the blaze 
flared up suddenly revealing clearly every 
outline of a small and delicate figure. 


“Mother of God!” exclaimed Garcia, 
under his breath. 

Guilermo’s rifle was pointed at the 
heart of the smuggler. Garcia sprang to 
and fired, and his brother fell 
ead. 


FAIRY LANTERNS. 


The fairies, that danced in the wood last night, 
Left satin lanterns, fringed and white; 

And, though the elfin lights burn low, 

The fragile globes still faintly glow 

And light me through this mortal plan 

To my ancestral fairy clan. 


| —Ruth Clay Price. 
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The Confidences of Sumi 


By Amanda Mathews Chase 


First Confidence. 


Tamotsu, Dear Sir: — 


MAKE early answer to your re- 
spected letter because you leave 

soon for Japan, and also your old 
schoolmate, Sumi, is discovered to herself 
plenty lonesome. Last year I received the 
good advices of my kind teachers. This 
year it is myself, little Sumi, who must 
offer the good advices to parents of my 
Japanese pupils in this fishing village and 
I feel like some grandmother for my 
antiquity. 

When young man return Japan it is 
usually for marry and bring wife back to 
America where she cry one year after her 
parents. As you very old schoolmate who 
first taught me correct use of chewing- 
gum, excuse liberty if I.ask do you go to 
marry some Japanese Wistaria Blossom ? 
And, Oh, excuse—but I know you come 
to America, too, little boy for notice lady 
—so I do you the grand impertinence to 
ask—is this Wistaria Blossom some per- 
son you never see but accept like gra- 
cious Christmas present from the hands of 
parents? You know the woman is a cu- 
riosity person—so forgive me to inquire. 

You indicate, Tamotsu, like too kind 
brother that I should write you complete 
history of my life in this town. I board 
with the Japanese Christian minister and 
his wife, but they very busy with their 
large parish and I have hours of home- 
sickness. Yet I also am very busy since 
I must visit parents in the afternoons. 
They have too small houses down by 
rocks. at the ocean edge. I must teach 
them drink tea in big cups with sugar and 
with cream or lemon. In all their cus- 
toms, I must lead them to Americaniza- 
tion. Such is my sublime duty. You see 
I am Japanese bachelor maiden and my 
career is to be leader woman to these 


wives of fishermen and enlighten their 
poor minds now knowledgeful only of 
cook rice and tend baby. So! must for- 
get lonesomeness and try to run gay once 
more again with my hands out to my both 
dear worlds of America and Japan. Some- 
times I feel the sorry for such people as 
possess only one world for loving when I 


enjoy this muchness of rich with two. 


All good fortune to your business in 
Japan, Dear Sir, Tamotsu. | 


Your friend, 


SUMI. 


Second Confidence. 
Dear Tamotsu, Respected Sir: — 


Your appreciated letter gave me much 
gladness. First, that you write again in 
your last moments of business when just 
to leave on ship. Second, that my epistle 
was not impertinence to your mind and 
you find worthiness in me to receive your 
considerations on American and Japanese 
love. Oh, Tamotsu, the profundity of 
your soul is too wonderful. You make me 
proudly to tell me all. You tell me your 
father arrange this marriage for you when 
he was visiting Japan three months ago 
on business. But your too kind father 
after recite to you his considerations will 
not put compulsions on your will. So you 


take three days for your contemplations. 


Never could I be thus profound. I would 
decide in one minute no or yes. 

Your resolution is that American style 
love to be joy-giving but very restless, 
you say that when a man falls into love 
with a woman, he cannot see her clearly 
to make estimate of her real character- 
istic. His intellectual calm is overthrown 
by his desire of possess. Then it is again 
disturbed after wedding to find her not 
according to his thought before wedding. 
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Hence his mental capacity is diverted for 
dwell on his disappointment. 

Very kind of you make me your Gin 
instance. You say now you see me in my 
actuality—a girl not too pretty by Jap- 
anese type — just passable pretty — face 


short oval not so favorable as long . 


slender oval of beautiful pointed chin. 
Big brown eyes—not too calm but always 
expression of liveliness—disposition good 
yet not angel style. You relate me very 
nice young lady, good friend and school- 
mate. But you reason in your profundity 
if you were in love with me, I would be 


_ to you unseen in my reality and a delu- 


sion of your affections. You reflect too 
wisely that your father not in love with 
Miss Wistaria Blossom of Japan can con- 


sider her qualities in repose of soul and 


make calmful decision. Hence you sail 
to marry your Wistaria. 

All right. But ever, Tamotsu, must | 
run gaily with my hand to each world 
and, like my hand, so have | an ear for 
my both worlds. In my Japanese ear | 
listen your wisdoms; yet in my American 
ear I can listen some wonderful sweetness 
to the woman for her to be loved Ameri- 
can style. 


Good-bye, Respected Sir, 
SUMI. 


Third Confidence. 


Tamotsu, Dear and Respected Sir: — 


Your delightedly letter from Japan 
gives me much joyfulness and _ thanks. 
Too kind you write me some on ship- 
board and more after arrive. 

I am gladness that you have calm jour- 
ney across. Also I felicitate the calm in 
your bosom. Without too expecting emo- 
tions you spend little time to contemplate 
Miss Wistaria Blossom in your profound 
mind. Instead you think about little Sumi 
back in the United States giving good 
advices like some grandmother and smiles 
break across your countenance. You say 
this plenty better, for if you experience 
restless American love for Miss Wistaria 
Blossom, you must be unhappiness for too 
long voyage. Now voyage enjoyable and 
you compose article for Japanese news- 
paper in your city. 

Then you write me, Respected Sir, of 


your joyous arrival and the grand feast of 
welcome in your grandfather’s home and 
how you wish little Sumi to be there with 
her too sunsome smile. But not restless 
wish of American love,—just the chastity 
peacefulness of friendship. Thank you, 
honored schoolmate, for your plentiful re- 
flections on my unworthy personality. 

Your love story of how you sail to 
marry Miss Wistaria Blossom—how differ- 
ent the American love story in Maga- 
zines which I read many in the library. 
American love story begins with the Meet- 
ing. That very sweet and gladsome. You 
divine the termination but lose no pleas- 
ure thereby. Then the story run away, 
run away, happy and cheersome till at 
every end come the Great American Kiss. 
Sometimes I have questions in my soul if 
I would enjoy the Great American Kiss— 
only in abstraction of course, for I am 
bachelor maiden dedicated to noble zeal 
of Americanization. I have experienced 
the little American kisses of my kind 
teachers and my girl chums; so they can 
assistance my imagination for that 
United States institution of benevolence, 
the Great American Kiss. The meeting 
is the gate of American love. Then the 
Great American kiss is the front door. 
After that the lovers go into the house 
of their happiness and live joy ever after- 
ward. 

Now with you, O Tamotsu, the gate is 
the negotiations of your respected father 


with the respected father of Miss Wistaria © 


Blossom. And the way to the front door 
you walk alonesome like going to store 
for receive merchandise waiting your gra- 
cious approval. The meeting is your front 
door and then too quick you are right in- 
side the house of marriage for live in to- 
getherness. 

And Miss Wistaria Blossom? Scarcely 
may she peep from her door and behold 
new husband until he is with her in to- 
getherness house. 

But when she see you, Tamotsu, Dear 
Sir, she see nice husband of good heart. 
When you will bring her to America, I 
will be like sister. I will teach her make 
American cake. All Japanese lady crazy 
after learn. I say to the wives of fisher- 
men in my good advices, ‘‘no—soup first 
—bread first.” But Mrs. Wistaria Blos- 


som shall make cake first, if she like, and 
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it will help her forget cry for her parents 
in Japan. 

Yesterday in one fisherman’s house, | 
teach mother make bread and it very 
slow bake. When I start home, dark ap- 
proaches and I| go fast. One place be- 
tween rocks the tide hurry in. I think to 
get my feet wet and am some afraid 
when there stood American man on other 
side! What he do but offer respectful 
with hat uplift, to carry me for safety. I 
much embarrass but time late and water 
roar in frightfulness five feet wide and 
white foam on slippery stones. So I think 
no other way but accept his great kind- 
ness—him standing already in water io 
spoil his suit and shoes. He put me across 
strong and gently respectful. He lift his 
hat when deposit me down and walk be- 
side me. He tell himself to be engineer 
of one dredger for make harbor more pro- 
found. So [| tell him of my professional 
station and where I live because he ask 
very respectful with his hat. 

That plenty funny adventure — what 
you say lamotsu? 

All joy to the wedding and to your de- 
lights with Miss Wistaria Blossom and 
her delights with my friend, Tomatsu. 

Your cordially friend, 


Fourth Confidence. 


Tamotsu, Gentleman:— 


Your respected letter made me too sorry 
for your mental tipset—but Oh forgive 
that I feel slight amuse. If your poetical 
soul was beholding its image in mirror 
you also might experience this amuse. 

You express distressful state of men- 
tality regarding those two feminines, your 
future bride and your unworthy school 
mate. My amuse exist because you ac- 
quire a peeved on Wistaria Blossom for 
insufhcience of vivacity and you acquire 
a peeved on me for exceedingness of viva- 
city. 

With your excellent description, I be- 
hold your meeting Miss Wistaria Blossom 
at the festival of your combination fam- 
ilies. I behold you both to bow and pros- 
trate in Japanese politeness. I behold her 
looks of humble obedience and shyful 
timidity. But when you would manufac- 
ture conversation, she can make only 
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more prostrations and Japanese polite 
sayings. Your augustness demanding 
Americanized reciprocity must experience 
great disappoint. 

Then your displeasure leap across the 
ocean to Sumi because she permit her- 
self conversation with kind American man 
who did safety her from rushing waves 
between big rocks. 

And why—-since I accept protection for 
my necessity—must I say the following 
minute—“Go—walk alone by yourself >” 

And never did | believe that meeting 
must afford beginning to American love 
story like you suggestion in peeved con- 
dition of mentality. Never did I thus be- 
lieve, but, Oh Tamotsu, it is truism. That 
American man_ now teach in Japanese 
Sunday school and look at me with liking 
eyes but respectful. He makes frequent 
call on minister’s family and looks at me 
with good liking eyes. He meets me on 
beach when | make late return to carry 
my books and luncheon basket with ex- 
cuse of their extreme heaviness for me. 

That Christian minister says he is good 
man and honorable with no wife. 

Thus I am enriched with two mascu- 
lines as you, Iamotsu, with two femi- 
nines. My spirit gives a hand to each of 
you and runs gaily between my _ two 
worlds. 

You ask how appears the American 
gentleman. He is tall with eyes of gray 
and a goodlooking smile. 

You write with peeved manner me to 
experience soon the Great American Kiss. 
In stories, Oh, Tamotsu, have I watched 
it coming to heroines like bird on wings. 
For it starts not on the lips. It starts in 
the heart of one lover and flies for light- 
ing spot past both their two lips into heart 
of other lover. But now that I feel it 
starting meward, I would like to hide all 
the same as child among roots of trees 
in too big forest. Yet because the woman 
is curiosity person, | must peer forth to 
be sure it looks for me and no other femi- 
nine. 7 

Good-bye, Tamotsu, be not peeved any 
more with your poor schoolmate, Sumi. 
Give your condescensions to the gentle 
and prostrating Miss Wistaria Blossom. 
Forget little Sumi of too much vivacity, 
hiding in the forest of her own heart for 
the Great American Kiss to discover her. 
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Fifth Confidence. 


Dear, Dear Tamotsu: — 


This letter is the last and never by you 
will stay since my Americanized vivacity 
has offended your Japanese propriety and 
you will not write to me again in the for- 
ever. I have much saddy for that, Tam- 
otsu, hence this letter written merely for 
my heartache’s relief. 

But what matter since you too soon 
marry Miss Wistaria Blossom and con- 
tinued epistles would be more impro- 
priety. Never must I forget myself to be 
Japanese model for mothers’ classes. 

Oh that Miss Wistaria Blossom! She 
is very shyly, like you say, but when she 
lift her face to you from those prostra- 
tions, I bet she think you one very fine 
suitor and goodlooking. I write all here 
with much liberty because you not read 
this letter in eternity. 

I write here that the Great American 
Kiss not lighted on me yet nor will for- 
ever. Instead I give perpetual advices to 
mothers’ class until too old lady. The 
American gentleman went away by him- 
self yesterday. He went away very dis- 
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appoint that I could not receive his re- 
spected affection. He experienced for me 
the romantic love of Magazine stories and 
that Great American Kiss flew round and 
round my head but never could | permit 
its alightment. Why? 

Because I would preference be that 
Miss Wistaria Blossom not advantageous 
bachelor maiden. I would preference 
make prostrations in front of you, Tam- 
otsu, and look up by and by to your gor- 
geous eyes. Such degradations to have 
this subservierice in my un-Americanized 
heart! 

I write no more—but go with saddy 
and deceitful soul to make good advices 
in the mothers’ class—as if I desired to 
be perpetual bachelor maiden. 

Good-bye, Tamotsu—for the too long 


forever. 
SUMI. 


Sixth Confidence. 
Cable Message from Sumi to Tamotsu: — 


“Yes! My joy awaits your speedful 
return. Yes!” 
SUMI. 


NATURE’S ORCHESTRA. 


Hush! the thrumming and the strumming of the woodland orchestra, 
And the humming of the bass-toned bumble-bees. 

List! the dying sound of crying as of distant violins 
In the sighing of the softly wind-swept trees. 


Hear! the fluting and the luting of the merry pipes of Pan, 
And the trilling of the shrill-voiced piccolos | 

Played by crickets in the thickets while the marsh-frog’s kettle-drum 
Keeps a-rattling when the thrush his whistle blows. 


Hark! the laughter-rippling after-wake, as music-jewelled brooks 
Frolic-gambol in a rock-gemmed valley bed; 

And the rhyming and the chiming at the rosy fall of eve 
When the white bell-wethers homeward bend the head. 


Oh! the ringing joyous singing of the feathered songsters’ choir 
And the murmurous sounds that float in from afar, 

Send the glowing thoughts a-flowing through my dull and weary mind 
As I listen to Old Nature’s Orchestra. 


—John. Ravenor Bullen. 
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The Gold of the McCloud 


By Henry Meade Bland 


HEAVY mist settled murkily over 
the black belt of firs lining the 
foot of Mt. Shasta, sweeping 
coldly down to the arrowy McCloud. 
There was no light from heaven; the 
campfires were out. The last miner had 
gone to bed, and had been asleep two 
hours. Dan Finlayson felt himself safe 
enough to begin another raid, for though 
evil travels many by-paths, it prefers 
darkness and silence. | 

Slipping from his bed Finlayson went 


softly down to the long net-work of sluice- . 


boxes, and deftly repeated the trick he 
had so often played before, of appro- 
priating just enough of the cleanings as 
not to arouse suspicion. He passed from 
box to box till his cupidity was apparently 
satished. Then he glided back to camp, 
and in an inkling was between the 
blankets. 

“That you, Duck?” a disturbed sleeper 
grunted as he returned. 

“Yep,” he answered,” this infernal dy- 
spepsia ‘ll get me yet!” His questioner 


turned over satisfied. Dan’s quick word 


had saved him, for the whole camp knew 
his chronic ailment. Moreover the camp 
knew, too, that a touch of nervous heart- 
trouble brought on by indigestion, many 
times brought him to the verge of danger- 
ous illness. 

The camp rushed to its work as usual 
next morning. Major Joe Anderson, who 
worked and owned the claim, hired every 
available miner around Mt. Shasta, saw 
with pride the faithful labor of his well- 
paid men; while he sat in front of his 
cabin, surrounded with papers, planning 
to add to his wealth by an engineering 
feat by means of which he expected to 
lay bare an entire section of the bed 
of the McCloud and make it yield many 
thousands. 

Dan Finlayson, his cook, had by ten 


o'clock that morning finished cleaning up 
the breakfast dishes and had made pre- 
liminary ready for dinner. He was now 
about to perform his harmless morning 
ablution—a plunge into the golden 
stream. Ihree hundred yards south of 
the diggings the McCloud made a deep 
plunge into the mountain side and then 
swayed out again in a mighty curve. It 
was here every day this half man, half 
fish, came for his swim and lasting prac- 
tice at diving. It was his love of the water 
that gave him the nick-name, “The 
Duck,” and such was the persistence of 
the camp in so calling him that it was 
now his only cognomen. 
is strange piece of humanity had 
grown from boyhood in an atmosphere of 
hate. It was not his fault, but the fault 
of his surroundings. His one true friend, 
his mother, died when he was four; when 
he became the ward of a selfish uncle 
who battered him into a thing of evil. 
Though he hated his uncle, yet his uncle’s 
questionable business methods were the 
only ones he knew. But he did not have 
his uncle’s astuteness to evade the meshes 
of the law, and so at last, a refugee from 
the law he had violated in his Eastern 
home, he drifted West and yet further 
West till he became an employee of 
Major Joe Anderson. Major Joe, he 
hated with natural vindictiveness, and 
Major Joe felt this, but the big-hearted 
miner thought he understood the pessi- 
mism of Dan and generously endured it. 
But the Major’s unconcealed friendship 
was not returned. Rather it was intensi- 
fied by the Major’s evident successes; 
and these at last became Dan’s secret ex- 
cuse for pilferings, larger and larger, from 
the sluices. But Dan cooked well and ~ 
his strange plunges into. the McCloud 
bothered no one. 
“There goes the Duck again,” said 
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Major Joe, as Dan sauntered to his 
pastime. 

“Yes, and he will go once too often. 
That water’s cold. He’ll get the cramps 
and then he’ll never see light. Down in 
those treacherous holes a feller never 
comes to the surface. What a man with 
heart-disease means by such exposure is 
more than I know. The idiot!” 

This was from “The Raccoon,” so 
named because of a quaint and funny 
coon story he sometimes told. But the 
Raccoon was no joke in the Major’s 
camp. He was closest of all the miners 
to the Major. Besides he was young, and 
like Dan could swim, if necessary, in the 
dangerous waters of the McCloud. 

The mining camp was now busy at its 
work. Picks swung in every direction, 
and shovels sang as the gravelly pay dirt 
rolled into the sluices. And Major work- 
ed, and perfected his new scheme, which 
his thousands of wealth now enabled him 
to carry out, that of building a sluice for 
more than a mile parallel to the river, 
a sluice large enough to carry all the Mc- 
Cloud’s late summer waters; thus leaving 
the shining sandy bottom of the river 
dry, and so making it yield its gold. 

With Major Joe, wealth-getting was a 
game. His method was by sheer brain- 
force to compel Mother Earth to yield 
her increase. He was no hoarder of pen- 
nies pinched from the unlucky in a re- 
morseless business fight; his schemes were 
legitimate, and he planned and _ strove 
with a clear conscience, and those who 
were associated with him shared in his 
prosperity. Even if he lost all in an un- 
lucky adventure, he was up and at it 
again, and soon regained his losses. 
Hence he always had a following—a fol- 
lowing who had blind faith in him. There 
is no old miner in all the Shasta region 
who to this day does not remember Major 
Joe with a kindly touch of heart. 

For these qualities, however, Dan Fin- 
layson hated the Major; but Jerry Wil- 
kinson loved and honored him day by day 
more and more. With the fear that his 
systematic pilferings might be discovered, 
“The Duck” became more skilled, and 
more secretive, and more successful. His 
cooking too was perfect, perfect for those 
days of coffee, beans, bread and bacon. 


And he did not miss his daily swim in the 
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sweeping river curve. Occasionally an 
interested miner was curious enough to 
watch him as he disappeared in a dive 
into the foam, wondering how long it 
would be possible for the fellow to re- 
main under, but the Duck always had 
a keen stealthy eye for such, and pre- 
ferred to be alone. 

But a day of reckoning was coming; 
for Jerry had actually seen him at night 
slip down toward the sluice-boxes, had- 
told Major Joe, and the two laid a trap 
for his undoing. They felt sure of his 
capture; but the Duck, while quick, sharp 
pistol shots rained at him, escaped in the 
darkness, and the surrounding posse of 
miners lost him. 

“Wait till tomorrow and we'll land 
him,” was the scant satisfaction the best 
head could offer, for no one could hope to 
locate a dangerous criminal in the dense 
forest during that black Shastan night. 

Jerry took charge of the cooking next 
morning. Four strapping miners were ap- 
pointed to apprehend the villain, and the 
hard work of gleaning the glittering nug- 
gets of the McCloud banks went on. 

But the Duck was not to be taken 30 
easily, for after many days’ search, not 
a trace of him could be found. Gradually 
the camp forgot the robbery, and pres- 
ently Major Joe changed every feature 
of work at the diggings by disclosing his 
plan for a great sluice, and a dam across 
the river. 

There were many who believed the 
task could never be accomplished; yet 
wages were good and every wandering 
white miner, every Chinaman, every 
chance Mexican, was put to work and the 
sluice was built, as well as the projected 
dam, and the schemes so well carried out, | 
that by late summer when the river was 
at its lowest, the last of the whirling Sier- 
ran snow water was rolling down the 
sluice, and the white sandy gravelly bot- 
tom of the McCloud was dry, dry except 
in the holes and at the great bend where 
a long crescent lake, which hugged close 
to the inner mountain-side, was formed. 

Now the force of miners employed by 
Major Joe swept into the sandy gravelly 
river bottom, and the process of extract- 
ing nuggets and gold dust once more went 
feverishly forward. 

“Toil, toil for your lives, boys,” urged 
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THE GOLD OF THE McCLOUD 


the Major ‘‘a cloud-burst in the McCloud 
Canyons will cut off our last chance and 
wash our levee like sand. Hurry her 
along and when we’re done this fall we'll 
divide the bullion.” 

Not a miner hesitated. Pick rang as 
they never had before, and as they never 
will again on the Arrowy McCloud. In- 
dians looked on, shaking their heads. 
They could not understand. At best the 
work could only injure the stream as a 
source of their winter supply of dried fish. 
They knew no value to gold. But the 
white men knew, and determined to take 
the gold from the section of the river, 
thus laid bare, to the last ounce of dust. 
If a stranger chanced into camp he was 
given a share of the undertaking, and set 
to work as the rest; for Major Joe An- 
derson had no idea of letting the outside 
world know the great game of wealth he 
was playing, and so bring on an unman- 
ageable rush to his diggings. 

Jerry Wilkinson, the Raccoon, Captain 
of the Commissary, and now head cook, 
wirey and busy as he always was, had 
made an interesting discovery. The long 
crescent-shaped lake at the big McCloud 
bend which was included in the section 
to be mined was full of fish—literally 
alive with trout of all sizes, the most 
edible sweet-savoured fish in the world; 
and there were, also, no telling how many 
great land-locked salmon whose presence 
was announced to the line of ungovern- 
able eaters as a surprise in the shape of 
a roast salmon for supper, which most 
happily replaced the bacon and beans. 
Savoury fish cooked in all forms were 
the order; and no epicure ever had such 
feasts. It was all because the Raccoon 
knew how to snare salmon and trout and 
because he was a wonderful swimmer, 
when necessary. 

Major Joe, in glee, noted his ever in- 
creasing treasure; and he also studied 
the ominous late autumn sky, knowing 
the swift and sure end to which his en- 
terprise would come when the winter 
waters raged down the canyons. 

“Hurry ’em along, boys,” was his con- 
stant injunction, “Eden-time is sure com- 
ing,” he would continue. 

Of course the land-locked salmon and 
the trout could not grace the Raccoon’s 
bill ’o fare forever. The salmon were al- 
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ready short, and the Raccoon had to use 
more aud more of his Indian-taught skill 
to fill his frying pans. 

There was one salmon, fully a 60- 
pounder, he had often seen, but the wise 
old son of the stream always managed to 
escape snare and harpoon. Now Jerry 
felt it necessary to capture him. So select- 
ing a late hour in the afternoon, when the 
low sun shown full down into the depths 
of the lake, with hook in hand, he 
plunged, Indian style, down after his big 
game. The salmon retreated further and 
further under the bank. The Raccoon 
rose to the surface foiled, but got his 
breath and dived again, this time follow- 
ing the fish far under the projecting bank 
of stone into the watery fastness. Still 
the salmon retreated. Then the Raccoon 
stood up on the solid rocky floor to meas- 
ure the cave’s height when to his surprise 
his head popped out of the water and he 
was breathing the cold moist air of an 
underground cavern. He moved further 
in; the water became shallower and then 
he stood on the slick, slimy, rocky floor, 
while he tried to accustom his eyes to the 
blank darkness here and there penetrated 
slightly by the slanting reflected light 
creeping in through the waters from the 
afternoon sun. His stay was scarcely a 
minute, when he retreated out through 
the watery mouth, and rose to the sun 
light, and swiftly swam to the sands. 

That night Major Joe and Jerry were 
in long, earnest conversation. 

“Keep your counsel,” advised the 
Major, “No telling what’s in there,” he 
said. “Tomorrow you can _ quietly 
explore.” 

The next day, cloudy though it was, 
and hungry for salmon though the men 
were, it was not for fish that Jerry, keenly 
watched from a distance by the Major, 
dived into the most wonderful natural 
cavern of all the Shastan Sierras. Candles 
carefully carried under 
water in sealed tins made a light and he 
proceeded to explore. From overhead 
hung the long limy stalactites revealing 
the character of the strata of rock that 
had yielded to the insistent wearings of 
the river, and told how the underground 
wonder was wrought; but more than 
that someone else, it was plain, had al- 
ready been there. 
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Jerry moved slowly, with his heavy sal- 
mon hook ready to repel any enemy. On 
and up he went many feet above the 
river-level. 

But he who had been there, had al- 
ready fought his last fight for there, dead, 
unrecognizable save for his clothes, the 
prey of vermin and water lizards, was 
Dan Finlayson. Death had come sud- 
denly to him in this safe retreat from the 
miners he had so many times robbed. 

And there by his side was his pile of 
nuggets, enough to bribe a prince, the 
reward of his cupidity. 
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Sick at heart, Jerry turned his eyes 
from the grewsome scene hurried back, 
and swam to light. | 

A brisk south wind was blowing, with 
September rain in the air, and the low 
rumble of thunder from frowning Shasta 
foreboded a storm. 

That night it came. Major Joe Ander- 
son’s dam across the McCloud spun like 
sand before the waters from the cloud- 
burst in the wild upper river canyons; 
and the next morning the muddy turbu- 
lent stream rushed remorselessly by the 
deep hidden mouth of the cavern. 


MOONSET. 


In the early hours I wakened 
Before the night had gone, 

And a flood of light adorning 

My chambers, seemed like the dawn. 


I rose to behold the setting 

Of a wondrous waning moon, 

That shone with the softened brightness 
Of a hazy sun at noon. 


Far over the western hill-top, 
Where the people lay asleep, 
The luminous orb descended 
To a silence vast and deep. 


And the city lay all unconscious 
Of the glory shed around, 

And the stillness was unbroken 
By motion or by sound. 


Slowly the moon sank downward 
And paler grew the light, 

Till over the hill it vanished 
And faded from my sight. 


—Victor Buchanan. 
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National Conservation and Personal 
Thrift 


By Rockwell D. Hunt, Ph. D. 


(Professor of Economics, University of Southern California.) 


MERICA is pausing now, like a 
.spendthrift who by accident first 
runs his fingers to the bottom of a 
supposedly bottomless pocket. The chill- 
ing idea that our national resources are 
not boundless; the realization that we are 
getting down to par with other nations; 
that our national existence is open to the 
same dangers and threatened by the same 
causes that give concern to other nations, 
is upon us in all its grim reality.” — 

These are the ominous words of a re- 
cent writer on “The Price of Inefh- 
ciency, who seemed to possess a 
veritable gift of prophecy. In this age of 
problems par excellence the most press- 
ing problem is that of education,—more 
education of the right sort,—for educa- 
tion has well been called ‘‘the fountain 
head of all national progress.” 

We Americans must plead guilty to the 
charge of having been a wasteful and 


spend-thrifty people. We have been wast- 
ing $50,000,000 and 50 human lives a 


year in forest fires; a billion cubic feet of - 


natural gas—enough ideal fuel to supply 
all our cities of over 100,000 population 
—has been going to waste daily; undevel- 
oped horsepower worth $600,000,000 an- 
nually; half a billion dollars worth of soil 
by sheer, unhindered erosion every year; 
while we are spending upwards of a bil- 
lion and a half in loss of life and sick- 
ness through preventable disease. Is it 
not time that we should be counting the 
terrible cost of the burden of inefficiency ? 

The answer lies in national conserva- 
tion and personal thrift. 

Conservation means the wise use of re- 
sources. It is the preservation of our 
goodly heritage, the development, equit- 


able distribution and discriminating use of 
man’s patrimony. Henry Carter Adams 
was statesman as well as teacher when he 
said: “The patrimony of the state must 
not be impaired.”” Conservation strikes a 
just balance between the present and the 
future use of resources to insure the per- 
petuation and progress of the human 
race. Its aim is to reduce the intensity 
of the age-long struggle for existence and 
break down some of the barriers to the 
more abundant life. 


Natural Resources. 


National prosperity must increasingly 
depend upon the conservation of our 
great and splendid—but not unlimited— 
natural resources. All of the natural re- 
sources appertain to the land, in its broad 


economic acceptation. 


A few great-visioned Americans have 
perceived the vast importance of conser- 
vation, and beginnings have been made. 
The real father of the movement was that 
most typically American man of his gen- 
eration, with his marvelous skill and 
unique versatility, Theodore Roosevelt. 
Nobly seconding this “greatest Roman of 
them all’’ were such men as Gifford Pin- 
chot with his passion and genius for for- 
estry, and President Van Hise, whose 
written contributions are still the best we 
have. | 

But conservation must be the enthu- 


’ siasm not of the few but of the multi- 


tudes; it must be introduced into the folk- 
ways of the people; the passion must be 
enkindled in the breasts of millions of 
American school children. Here is a new, 
but delightful task for the teacher. 

Our chief natural resources include 
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coal, oil, natural gas, the metals, the for- 
ests, water, and the soil itself. How inti- 
mately the lives of us moderns intertwine 
in inter-dependence is well illustrated by 
the sobering reflection that one-half of 
one per cent of our population—the coal 
miners — have it within their power to 
stop the wheels of the machinery of the 
nation and spread discomfort and dismay 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 7 

There is a definite, limited quantity of 
coal in the earth; man cannot create 
more coal in a thousand years. Conser- 
vation, therefore, demands a reduction in 
the hitherto enormous waste in mining 
and in use of this fuel upon which we are 
so dependent. So far as practicable, sub- 
stitutes should be found for coal; for 
when the supply which nature has been 
making during millions of years is once 
exhausted, man will be powerless to 
create more coal. 

Closely akin to coal is petroleum, the 
extension of the use of which during re- 
cent years has been phenomenal. Our 
commerce and transportation are rapidly 
becoming more and more dependent up- 
on oil; so that any decrease of produc- 
tion in California or Texas, or any dis- 
turbance in Mexico becomes at once a 
matter of grave concern. Conservation 
means saving more oil for the higher 
uses, as light and lubricant, instead of 
consuming as fuel vast and increasing 
quantities of oil that may readily be re- 
fined. Since we are already using more 
than we produce domestically, it must be 
obvious that exportation of oil is contrary 
to the principles of conservation. The 
government should be active in seeing to 
it that new wells are opened up, not 
purely at random or at the dictates of 
acquisitive owners, but only as rapidly 
as will serve the higher purposes dic- 
tated by true conservation. 

It is gratifying to note the activity of 
the California Railroad Commission in 
connection with the conservation of na- 
tural gas, a splendid but limited natural 
resource, which has too long been per- 
mitted to exhibit an appalling waste. If 
the American people would prolong the 
use of this ideal fuel, it must first be used, 
not wasted; and secondly, priority must 
be given the higher uses, and everywhere 
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the strictest economy must be employed. 

Van Hise points out that conservation 
of the metals, the amount of which, like 
coal, is absolutely limited, demands three 
special cares,—first, the reduction to a 
minimum of the waste in processes of 
mining and extracting; second, the non- 
use of metals for such purposes as de- 
stroy them at once and for all, as when 
lead or zinc is made into paint; third, 
the avoidance of such uses as. bring 
speedy deterioration, as when unprotect- - 
ed iron surfaces are exposed to the 
oxidizing action of the weather. 

How our noble forests have been per- 
mitted to be exploited and murdered! 
And yet “only God can make a ‘tree.” 
Our majestic sequoias are mother earth’s 
oldest living children; when they are de- 
stroyed, they cannot be replaced in a 
hundred generations. True, our forests 
are for use, but henceforth they should 
be used no faster than they can be re- 
newed; and we may well pray that our 
wonderful national parks may be pre- 
served to the end of time. The national 
forest service must be extended and im- 
proved, by air patrol and in a dozen other 
ways, in order that an end may be made 
of disastrous fires and that vast burnt and 
cut-over areas may be reforested. The by- 
products of the forests must be more fully 
utilized, more substitutes, such as brick, 
cement, and artificial stone, should be 
used in building, and single trees should 
be left for seed where the forest is lum- 
bered. Forestry can be made most fas- 
cinating to young children of every grade. 

If bread is the staff of life, water is its 
basis. Only a small proportion of our 
people have any appreciation of our utter 
dependence upon the rainfall in the val- 
ley, the snowfall in the high Sierras, and 
the steady flow of the tiny stream and 
the mighty river. The ocean is the ulti- 
mate source of all the water, and the 
ocean is an unfailing and inexhaustible 
supply. Therefore the conservation prob- 
lem with reference to water is not a 
skimpiness of use, as in the case of cer- 
tain other resources, but consists in its 
fullest possible utilization. Use it in 
plenty, then use it over and over again; 
for the various uses of water are not self- 
exclusive. After domestic. purposes have 


been served, the water thus used may 
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again be put to work to develop water 
power; after passing through the turbine 
it may speed on to lower levels and sus- 
tain navigation; and the same water may 
later be drawn off into the thirsty valley 
for irrigation, always in quest of its orig- 
inal home in the sea. Thus it is pointed 
out that the water of the Santa Ana 
River, in Southern California; “‘is. first 
used for power, then for municipal and 
irrigation purposes at Redlands and 
Highlands, then largely recovered by 
means of springs and flowing wells for 
_ San Bernardino and Riverside. A part of 
the water re-emerges into the river at 
' Riverside Narrows, where it is again used 
for irrigation; and after this a part of it 


is again recovered by pumping. But lit- 


tle of it reaches the sea.” The same par- 
ticle of water may have been used as 
many as eight times. 

The conservation of the soil—the land 
itself—has been pronounced the greatest 
of all conservation problems; for, ““upon 
its products we depend for food and 
clothing, the basal necessities of man.” 
President Van Hise called it “the most 
fundamental, far-reaching, most import- 
ant of the problems of conservation which 
confront this nation.” If the soil is to 
be wisely conserved, the enormous losses 
entailed by mechanical erosion must be 
checked,—this problem is closely inter- 
twined with those of the forest and the 
water; secondly, we must cease robbing 
the soil of those precious elements—nitro- 
gen, potassium, phosphorus — which are 


so necessary for plant food. Here is a 


great field for the development of scien- 
tific agriculture; truly, the prosperity of 
the state depends upon the use of the soil. 
Take phosphorus, for example, that ‘‘es- 
sential constituent of blood and flesh and 
bone and brain’’; why should we not tell 
all the people that by taking off the bran 
from the wheat in making white flour we 
‘are removing about 80 per cent of the 
phosphorus? Why not tell the girls that 
“‘mothers whose main articles of diet are 
white bread and potatoes are not able 
properly to nourish their babies>?”’ The 
problem of the wise use and conservation 
of the country’s phosphates, vastly more 
important than that of our precious 
metals, is indeed crucial, far-reaching, 
and vital to the future of the nation. 
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Social Responsibility. 


For the practice of these principles of 
conservation a genuine sense of social re- 
sponsibility is required. They demand 
that the needs of the nation be made 
paramount; and since they sometimes call 
for a degree of self-denial on the part of 
property owners, for putting a premium 
upon the future as compared with the 
present, it becomes obvious that the na- 
tion itself must function in conserving 
our great resources, guided by the highest 
order of statesmanship. It is the duty of 
the nation to protect our children aid 
provide for the needs of their descend- 
ants. The species of altruism that pro- 
jects itself into the future is all too rare 
among us. “Ihe patrimony of the state 
must not be impaired.” 


Human Conservation. 


All this conservation, therefore, which 
calls for wise limitation of present enjoy- 
ment of the good things of life and some- 
times for downright sacrifice for the sake 
of the future, exists not for itself; it is 
for men and women. Its aim is to “give an 
opportunity for development to a higher 
intellectual and spiritual level.” 

The careful conservation of our natural 
resources, then, would be empty and 
meaningless, unless accompanied by the 
conservation of man himself. The con- 
tinued life of humanity is humanity’s 
most precious asset; the supreme lesson 
is the lesson of life. 

An eminent economist has defined civ- 
ilization as “the progressive elimination 
of waste in the expenditure of human 
energy, or the progressive economizing of 
that energy.” How vastly important, 
then, is the conservation of the physical 
and moral health of the people and the 
effective promotion of not merely popular 
but likewise universal education! Idle- 
ness, whether in the case of the unem- 
ployed or of a wealthy leisure class, is 
the source of enormous waste; the twin 
sister of idleness is ignorance,—the busi- 
ness of our schools of every grade is to 
develop the kind of ability that is needed 
in human society and to distribute it in 
accordance with social requirements. 

Human conservation is truly a large 
topic. It asserts for childhood the inher- 
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ent right to be well born and wisely nour- 
ished to the age of maturity; it vouch- 
safes the fundamental claims of woman- 
hood in an ever-changing social and in- 
dustrial environment; it demands for 
every worker a reasonable minimum of 
income, education and opportunity in an 
age of turbulence and strife; it safe- 
guards with sedulous care the integrity of 
wholesome family life, which must ever 
be regarded as a chief foundation stone 
of our Republic. Human conservation is 
the end and aim of all other conserva- 
tion, without it there can be no such 
thing as sane optimism; with it we make 
avowal of the progressive perfectibility of 
the race. 


Conservation of the Nation. 


Here we have touched upon the very 
heart of the state’s fundamental purpose. 
The national state is the great co-ordinator 
of all our activities and our relationships, 
the preserver of conditions under which, 
in the classic phrase of Aristotle, all its 
subjects may live a perfect and self-suf- 
ficing life. Its chief end, a spiritual end, 
Professor Burgess has called “the perfec- 
tion of humanity; the civilization of the 
world; the perfect development of the hu- 
man reason, and its attainment to uni- 
versal command over individualism; the 
apotheosis of man.” 

It is in the arena of the nation that the 
marvelous material progress of the ages 
has been achieved; the nation should 
therefore be conserved by diligent re- 
search into all fields, by ingenious inven- 
tion, and by the stimulation of every 
kind of legitimate and forward-looking 
activity on the part of its loyal citizens. 

And the nation cannot be truly con- 
served without adherence to its tested and 
proved principles and institutions and 
loyal devotion to its established political 
ideals. Liberty, self-reliance, the square 
deal, and brotherhood, — these are some 
of the principles that constitute American- 
ism. And these in America are the basis 
of patriotism. Patriotism is whole- 
souled devotion to our country’s weal. 
The American patriot loves his country 


because he knows it is the very source of © 


his blessings,—his parents, his home, his 
associations, his opportunities, his for- 
tune, the sturdy guardian of his sacred 
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honor. The American patriot will not fail 
in the international vision nor in the ex- 
alted spirit of the universal brotherhood; 
but he will seek to achieve the noble ends 
of the race through the medium of his 
beloved nation. 


Personal Thrift. 


The average citizen, the teacher in the 
school room, much more the individual 
pupil, is likely to look upon the great 
questions of conservation as being almost 
infinitely remote from his personal 
sphere of activities, possessing a certain 
“academic” interest, no doubt, but after 
all of no vital concern to him. In reason- 
ing thus he has failed to observe the 
close and striking parallelism between na- 
tional conservation and personal thrift 
and the most significant fact that in the 
last analysis the former is definitely con- 
ditioned upon the latter. 

As we Americans as a nation must 
plead guilty to the charge of wasteful ex- 
ploitation of our great natural resources, 
we have likewise no answer to the charge 
that we are now being swept by a mania 
of extravagance, that since the armistice 
we have been guilty of an “orgy of 
spending.” 

With the sharp reaction following the 
victorious ending of the war, the pendu- 
lum has swung—let us hope only tempo- 
rarily — to the other extreme; for some 
months great masses of the people, imag- 
ining themselves to have suffered serious 
deprivations during the conflict when in 
reality they had but begun to taste genu- 
ine sacrifice, have thrown restraint to the 
winds, and lulled by the anesthesia of 
monetary inflation they have been spend- 
ing as they never spent before, buying 
that which is not bread, induling in that 
which they could not afford, prodigally 
paying the price of the “high cost of hu- 
man vanity.” 

The unheard-of demand thus created 
for “refined,” expensive luxuries and 
amusements has diverted much of our 
labor force—already sadly reduced by the 
ravages of war and _ industrial unrest— 
away from the fundamental industries, 
thus making the prices of staple neces- 
sities, — potatoes, grains, dairy products, 
etc.,—still higher, while men and women 
continue in their phantom chase for 
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hedonic ease. The deadly contagion of 
this demand for the production of lux- 
uries, to the neglect of the more funda- 
mental industries, is the forerunner of se- 
rious depression or acute crisis; it is the 
‘exact opposite of sound conservation; it 
is diametrically opposed to the practice 
of personal thrift. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that the crest of this wave has 
been reached and passed and that the 
deeper sentiment for safety and moral 
and economic sanity will be speedily re- 
turned to power! 
Guiding Principles of Thrift. 

The guiding principles of thrift are 
quickly stated, but there is no space for 
their elaboration. First of all, personal 
thrift clearly involves some sacrifice of 
present good or current satisfaction, con- 
sciously made, in favor of greater esti- 
mated good or satisfaction at some future 
time. Secondly, thrift is neither an in- 


herited trait nor a virtue that operates 


automatically, but it is a positive discip- 
line, involving and developing the qual- 
ities of self-control and moral stamina. 
Thirdly, since present goods are always 
normally preferred to future goods, the 
wise forbearance to use or consume in the 
present for the sake of possessing in the 
future carries with it a necessary reward, 
which reward supplies the fundamental 
basis of interest on capital. Finally, 
thrift unmistakably implies income above 
the subsistence level; for it is obvious— 
though the fact is sometimes lost sight of 
—that the saving which is thrift is impos- 
sible if the actual cost of living equals or 
exceeds the income. In America, at least, 
we should not be interested in a_ sub- 
sistence wage but should think of a gen- 
erous living wage the practical 
minimum. | 


To be heedless of the sound economy 


and moral good sense of personal thrift 
in our day would be in direct violation of 
the principles of true conservation and 
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the essence of individual and _ national 
folly. Thrift is a virtue of peace as well 
as of war; it means preparedness and 
progress; its absence spells defeat and 
disaster. There should therefore be a 
comprehensive, continuing campaign for 
thrift throughout all the schools and 


- among all the people. 


“Broader Thrift.” 


We Americans must be rescued — and 
that speedily—from the menace of the 
dollar mark as the universally acceptable 
standard of measurement; financial re- 
construction, even economic well-being, is 
not all. As political idealism and the finer 
moral sentiments must underlie national 
conservation, so the “broader thrift” 
must be made to include conservation of 
health, of time, of education, and of civic 
morality. The high qualities involved in 
such a program cannot but contribute 
generously to the national prosperity that 
will abide. ‘“Where there is a will there 
is a way, but we have too long been 
glorying in the splendid will, even exult- 
ing in our dull tools and heedless ex- 
travagance, and forgetting that the way 
as well as the will is essential to the finest 
achievement. 

The financial question, the economic 
problem, great and commanding as it is, 
is not henceforth to be our supreme issue; 
America’s destiny, like that of every indi- 
vidual, will rest ultimately upon her moral 
and spiritual foundations. This then must 
be taken as the fundamental postulate as 
we undertake to teach the rising genera- 
tion of Americans. Personal thrift of 
this larger sort is thus seen to be the 
complement, the sine qua non, of true na- 
tional conservation. It is by conservation 


of national resources and by personal 
thrift that the United States of America, 
under God and freedom’s flag, will be 
able to contribute most generously to hu- 
man perfection, to “the apotheosis of 
man.” 


Were 


The Signal 


By Bromley Fowler 


T ease in their rustic chairs under 

the big sycamore, before the 

smithy, Luke and Mandy Hender- 

son were talking of their Tommy, a tall, 

lank boy who roamed the broad spaces, 

as free as the wild creatures of the deep 
caves and the blue mountain tops. 

“Of co’se,”” Mandy responded, to her 
husband’s excuse for the lad, “he’s 
young; but if he ain’t gittin’ inter devil- 
ment I’m mighty mistaken. He’s actin’ 
sorter curous. Next we know he'll be 
a-leadin’ of his shadder up the mountain 
an’ a-hidin’ of it. An’ Jake Risdean’s 
a-backin’ him!”’ She shook her gray 
head with a determined air. “If it’s ag’in’ 
ther gov’ment, hev ter—’’ She sprang 
from her seat with an intake of breath, 
and stood tense. “The signal!” she 
whispered, her hand gripped on her hus- 
band’s shoulder. | 

A boulder had started from the height 
across the ravine. It leaped from strata 
to strata, crashed through the under- 
brush, wrenched a small tree opposite, 
and plunged into the river rushing far 
below. 7 

Not until the quiet of their solitude was 
restored did they move, and then cau- 
tiously. Luke smothered his corn-cob 
pipe, stole to the edge of the trees’ 
shadow, and peered up. By a motion of 
his head he called his wife to him. Well 
out of sight of the man on the road 
above, they watched. 

“It’s Jed Jimson, I reckon,”” whispered 
the smith. “I heard tell a sheriff was 
venturin’ inter these parts, a-trailin’. 
That’s why Jimson sent the signal.” He 
cocked his head to one side, and an- 
nounced: man’s a-comin’ here.” 

“What fer he’s comin here!” Mandy 
started on a run for the small log house 
that crouched at the side of the smithy, 
giving upon crossroads and a_ wide 


plateau. But Luke caught her skirt. 

“Don’t yer be in such a scramble, ol’ 
girl! P’r’aps he’s after thet scrivig’ous 
Jake—an’ I hope he gets him. The man’s 
comin’ here first ’cause his critter’s lost a 
shoe.” 

“Wal, ye air the beater fer sounds! 
You try ter find out all yer kin offen him, 
an’ I'll go put out ther warnin’s. I ain’t 
goin’ ter hev Tommy took up, — nor 
t’other boys neither.” 

She started off briskly, and Luke’s 
proudful glance followed her. Neither 
Mandy Henderson’s manly stride, nor the 
protest against her sex in the big straw 
hat she wore on the back of her cropped 
gray head, had given her among the 
mountain people the nickname: “The 
blacksmith’s boss.” It was given in ad- 
miration for the indomitable spirit 
which shrank at no sacrifice, shirked no 
hardship, that was for “‘my Luke,” or for 
“‘my folks,’ as she called all the people 
of the hills. 

Luke watched three red streamers 
flaunted from the attic window of the 
little log house; watched Mandy give 


them a shake until they were flying as 


bravely as if they knew that they must 
send their warning to old men and to 
young, to hide, to efface themselves. 

The smith’s greeting to the man who 
rode in under the big tree, of “Howdy, 
Mister!”’ was non-committal. The rider’s 
rough clothing, and indifferent: ‘‘Good- 
morning!” placed him among the low- 
country people. 

Luke lifted the mare’s forefoot, saying 
casually: 

*““Rough ridin’.” 

“Yes, I came all the way from Char- 
lotteville — on a horse I’m not used to, 
too. Lord, but these trails are heavy 
riding!”” The man was well on toward 
forty, firmly set up and honest looking. 
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THE SIGNAL 


But Luke knew from many signs that 


the man was not “used” to any horse; 
and judged him accordingly. 

“‘Hev a chair?” invited the smith. 

“Thanks, no! I'll walk about.” As he 
paced stiffly, he asked: ‘‘Aren’t there 
any men in this country? I’ve see only 
old women and a few children. Where 
are the men?” 

It was too much for the smith’s sense 


of humor. ‘A sheriff! Hadn’t seen any 
men!” He sat back on his heels and 
roared. 

“What’s the idea” The stranger 


scowled down at Luke. 

As soon as Luke could get his breath 
he made a sort of apology: 

“Yer see, stranger we don’t never ask 
questions in this kentry, an’ we don’t 
favor no questions bein’ asked o’ us. I 
don’t mind tellin’ yo’, tho’, thet you won t 
likely come up on ary man but me here- 
a-bouts.”” 

“Well, I say it’s too good a country to 
go to waste; it ought to be full of people. 
Here I have come miles and miles across 
the most magnificent plateau I have ever 
seen, and not a house nor a person in 
sight! Why, man, a whole army could 
be quartered there, and you’d never know 
it was there!” He swung his arms 
excitedly. 

“Yep,” said the smith. “We done it 
once, mister.”” Luke chuckled and 
grinned. “Same ’s yisterday ter me — 
the day Mandy kum up frum ther set- 
tl’ment an’ tol’ thar was a war. She an’ 
me, we marched down the mountain, our 
rifles “cross our shoulders.”” The smith 
gently eased the mare’s hoof down, and 
sat back on the ground. “Yer never seen 
a more disapp’inted woman than Mandy, 
when she found they wouldn’t ’list her! 
They tuck me. Mandy follered the boys 
an’ nursed the sick of ther training camp 
all through ther war. After the United 


States had got what it was fightin’ fer, — 


we come home.” 

The stranger had reached into an 
inner pocket, and brought out a legal- 
looking paper, which he unfolded. Luke, 
with the child-like pride of the native who 
could read, craned at the superscription. 
It was not Jake Risdean’s name he saw, 
ors something that brought him to his 

eet. 


freedom for 


He caught the other man by the 
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arm, and pointing at the paper, demand- 
ed in high, aggressive tones: 

“What does that mean?” To the man’s 
few words, Luke said:  ‘“‘Wait, I must 
git Mandy!” He called: “Mandy! 
Mandy!” — and swung the stranger to 
face her when she came running. “Listen 
to him!” 

The smith kept his hold on the stranger 
as he talked; he listened with eyes 
a-goggle, mouth a-gape. Mandy’s body 
and face were as iron, her eyes were full 
of misery. His recital finished, the 
stranger spread his arms wide, his fists 
clenched. 

Calling: “Wait! Wait!’ Mandy ran 
to the house. Luke dragged the stranger 
after her. 7 

The red streamers were pulled in; and 
from the little attic window issued the 
pathetic, doleful cry of an owl to its mate. 
Once, again, and the third time it sound- 
ed. A silence. More sad, more pitiful 
than before, again fled that cry to the 
hills and to the valleys. 

Mandy came down to the narrow porch 
of her home, and stood facing the broad 
plateau; Luke and the stranger lingered 
at the corner of the house. 

From a tree at the edge of the ravine, 
long, lank Tommy dropped. His rifle 
swung from his hand as he raced across 
the clearing to his mother. Down a stout 
pine tree slid two tall fellows; rifles ready 
for action, they raced to Ma Henderson. 

From a clump of rhododendrons 
bloomed three youngsters in the usual 
sumac-dyed garments of the native. 
From bushes, from the earth, from the 
trees, young men rose or dropped—a sun- 
tanned company, waiting, with threaten- 
ing glances at the stranger, for Ma Hen- 
derson’s commands. 

“They stand like soldiers,” said the 
stranger in a surprised whisper, to Luke, 
who whispered back: 

“Mandy, she drills "em. Keeps up 
to the mark.” 

“Boys,” begun Ma, “you ’member how 
Pa Luke an’ me went down ter fight fer 
you-uns? Wal, there's 
"nother fight fer freedom now.” 

Came a perceptible stiffening of the 
spare bodies of the silent company. 

“Gad! Look at their eyes!” ejacu- 
lated the stranger. 
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By no gesture did the woman strive to 
strengthen her words, as she continued: 

“But this time it ain’t no furrin fight 
— it’s the en’mies right to home we've got 
to take keer on.” 

Her voice never faltered, but, rang 
out clear and firm; sharp as a lash she 
whipped the words: 

“This here stranger’s come to git up a 
comp’ny— Mer’can Legion, he calls it—to 


fight the Boches on this side the big’ 


water. We knows they’s here—right in 


these mountains. Many’s the boy they’s 


tried to git inter trouble with whisperin’s 


ther gov’ment. Them’s don’t like 


this gov ment ain’t got no right ter its 
pr’tection! Let ’em git out!” 

She turned to the stranger: 

“‘Here’s yer comp’ny! Tommy, you 
sign. Now Jake, an’ you, Abe, Jed— 
Don’t crowd! ‘Lhere’s plenty of room fe 
all of you-uns.” 


WHERE QUIET WATERS LIE. 


Over the restless ocean 
The white sails speed away. 
With never ceasing motion 
To find some quiet bay. 
With human souls they’re speeding, 
Each freighted with its own; 
Their courses all uncharted, 
And each one sails alone. 


No chart have they, but guidance, 

And where that harbor lies, 
Is only seen at sunset, 

And when the evening skies 
Arch all the clashing waters 

That mark the harbor bar, 
And lift beyond its entrance, 

A friendly guiding star. 


Beyond that restless ocean, 

Beneath that guiding star, 
Beyond the clashing waters 

That mark that harbor bar, 
There lies a quiet harbor 

ere yet a rest remains 

For every weary sailor, 

Where peace eternal reigns. 


Be still, thou restless ocean! 
Shine out, thou guiding star. 
Be with each storm tossed sailor 
Before that harbor bar. 
And give each sailor entrance 
Beneath that arching sky, 
Into that peaceful haven 
Where quiet waters lie. 


—Chas. J. North. 
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Souvenir 


By Edna de Fremery 


T was the thirty-third anniversary 
of the death of Marie Bashkirtseff. 


I, a Frenchman and an artist hav- 


ing been born on the day of her death,-— 


and having always felt a peculiar interest 
in her—on finding myself in Paris on the 
thirty-first of October, determined to 
make a pious pilgrimage to her tomb at 


Passy. 


Perhaps the almost strange influence 
that the memory of Mlle. Bashkirtseff ex- 
erted upon me, was due to the fact that 
she expressed in her diary, for all the 
world to read, ideas, emotions, ambitions 
that had, since my earliest memories, 
dwelt in my mind and fired my soul. And 
the similarity of our fate did not stop 
there. I suffered from the disease that she 
succumbed to, and, though the advance 
of science since her death had enabled me 
to combat pulmonary phthisis for several 
years with reasonable success, I was now, 
for perhaps the first time in my life, tast- 
ing the full bitterness of my physical dis- 
ability. 

The Cause of the Allies! The Army of 
France! I could not strike one blow for 
them, or with them. I was disqualified. 

It was nearly four in the afternoon, as 
I left my house on the Avenue Henri- 
Martin. A cold wind was blowing from 
a gray sky, catching up- withered leaves 
and scraps of paper and whirling them in 
miniature cyclones down the street. But 
I was determined to walk, hoping that 
the exercise, by aiding the circulation, 
would relieve my depression. Very few 
people were about, and of those, none 
but the aged or the unfortunate. As I 
mounted the height to the cemetery, going 
slowly as my breath was short, I noticed 
a vender of chestnuts with his vehicle 
standing at the entrance of the cemetery 
No. 2, Rue des Reservoirs. Seeing that I 


observed him, he caught up his wares and 


rubbed his hands, as though the heat was 
grateful, calling out to me, in the accent 
of Marseilles, to buy. His antics, which 
were those of an old and eager man piti- 
fully thin, touched me. I rewarded them. 
From the flow of words with which he 
answered, I understood that there had 
been but one other visitor today beside 
myself, to the cemetery—but “she,” he 
added with a shrug, “comes always, but 
does not buy.” 

Wearying of the old man’s loud and 
violent talk, | entered the cemetery, pre- 
ferring to find my own way, rather than 
provoke another torrent of speech. He 
tired me. 

Within the cemetery, I took the first 
turn to the right. The avenue, paved in 
gray stone and bordered by cypress trees 
whose melancholy outlines moved against 
the sky like funeral plumes, led me to the 
mausoleum designed by Emile Bastien- 
Lepage, and evidently inspired by his ad- 
miration of, and gratitude to Mlle. Bash- 
kirtseff for her genius, and her associa- 
tion with the artist, his brother, Jules 
Bastien-Lepage. 

Taking a card from my case, I placed 
it reverently, with some others, at the 
door of the tomb, and then seated myself 
on a wire bench. It was now five o'clock, 
and the cemetery would close at half past 
six,—a bell rang fifteen minutes before 
the time, would warn me, however, if | 
cared to remain so long. 

The place soothed me. The contrast 
was not too great between my life and 
this death. A strange sense of compan- 
ionship, of understanding, consolation, 
love, took possession of me. Could the 
soul transcend the physical? Was it pos- 
sible that my blind yearning had reached 
out of time—out of space—to the soul 
of the only woman I could ever love? 


Was it possible? I do not know. I only 
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know that for a moment I knew exalta- 
tion—and then a great darkness. As if 
one who was caught up to heaven should 
wake again, in the grave. I was aware 
of my body. From my lips words came 
without any volition, and as though they 
had been poured into me and were finding 
their outlet from me. My voice was harsh, 
strained. The lines that I have never for- 
gotten being a version of the hundred 
and fifteenth psalm. They burst from me 
with a terrible despair. 


“Not unto us, O Lord, 
Not unto us the rapture of the day, 
The peace of night, or Love’s divine sur- 


prise. 
High heart, high speech, high deeds mid 
knowing eyes, | 
For at thy Word 
All these are taken away. 
Not unto us; O Lord: 
To us thou givest the scorn, the scourge, 
the scar, | 
The ache of life, the loneliness of death, 
The insufferable sufficiency of breath; 
And with Thy sword 


Thou piercest very far. 


Not unto us, O Lord; 

Nay, Lord, but unto her be all things 
given— 

My light and life and earth and sky be 
blasted— 

But let not all that wealth of love be 
wasted. 

Let Hell afford 


The pavement of her Heaven!” 


The words rang out. How far they had 
carried, I did not know. I was exhausted 
with emotion, and taking out my hand- 
kerchief, buried my face in it. Presently, 
I heard a footstep approaching me. I did 
not look up. Surely, I would not be dis- 
turbed. But a woman’s voice addressed 
me. She asked me a curious question, in 
a voice that was quiet, sympathetic. 


“May I rest here, and tell you of my 


daughter >” 


Her daughter! She must be crazed 


with grief. Reluctantly, I got to my feet. 
“If you wish, Madame.” 
She was an old woman, and evidently 
poor. From an ill fitting black cloak, her 
neck rose like a withered stalk, but her 
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face—ah, that was different. It was thin, 
worn, but her eyes looked as though altar 
candles were lit behind them. 

She thanked me and invited me to sit 
beside her. She did not speak of my out- 
burst, though it had undoubtedly startled, 
if not terrified her. Nor could I speak 
of it. | 

In a very natural manner, however, she 
gave me this history of her daughter, 
who is buried here—and of one other, a 
soldier of France, who lies in “No Man’s 
Land.” 

It seemed that the little Cecile, who had 
been born in her father’s pension in 
Auteuil, had always cared for beautiful 
things. Even as a small child she pre- 
ferred flowers to fruit, and ribbons to 
toys, when any of the patrons who no- 
ticed her, wished to make her a trifling 
present. As she grew older her tastes 
were very different from those of the 
young girls that were her friends and 
companions, in the milliner’s shop to 
which she was apprenticed. , 

When her work was done, and on holi- 
days, Cecile, after receiving permission 
from her mother, would take sketching 
materials and hurry to the Louvre. And 
the sketches that she brought home, were 
always of one picture, that without 
knowledge, without instruction, she la- 
bored to reproduce. 

The skilled copyists and the guards 
knew her and respected her. Cecile was 
not chic, but there was something about 
her face, her eyes, people looked at her 
twice. The picture was Mlle. Bashkirt- 
seff’s ““The Meeting.” 

One day— it was a year before the war 
—Cecile came home in great excitement. 
An artist, a young man, had been copy- 
ing her picture! For it had seemed like 
hers. They had spoken together, and he 
had offered to give her lessons! Of 
course Cecile’s Papa was in a rage. But 
the next day the young man came, him- 
self, to the pension, and well —he re- 
mained as a patron. And Cecile was in- 
structed by him. Almost at once they 
were in love, and very nearly as soon, 
married! 

Cecile said to her mother on her wed- 
ding day, 

“It was not for nothing that the name 
of our picture was, “The Meeting.” 
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Jean, that was Cecile’s husband, tried 
very hard to get pupils. When he could 
not do that, he copied—when he could 
not sell his pictures, he laughed and went 
to work as a laborer on the building con- 
structions of the Rue Mozart. Cecile’s 
Papa, though very angry at their mar- 
riage, let them remain in the attic of the 
pension, and Cecile worked in the house 
and let the maid go. And they were all 
very happy. When Cecile and Jean were 
together their faces were like two angels, 
because they loved so much. 

I had listened idly enough to the simple 
narrative this bereaved woman was tell- 
ing me. When she said that, a thrill ran 
through me. 

Then the war came. Jean was among 
the first to go. Paris was.not safe when 
he left,—he could not know what was 
before Cecile. When they parted—he 
was in his uniform of a Zouave — and 
Cecile, who had been busy in the kitchen, 
ran to him as she was—in her apron. 

They clung together for a long time. 
After Jean had gone, Cecile stood by the 
window, where she had watched him out 
of sight—until it was almost dark, and 
her Papa spoke sharply to her. 

As all the world knows, the war made 
it hard for the poor in Paris,—as it did 
everywhere else. Cecile worked. She 
seemed possessed of a terrible energy that 
would: not let her rest. And after the 
work of the house was done she would 
write each night something to Jean, 
though she sent it only twice a week. She 
heard from him, not regularly, but almost 
every fortnight. 

The postman was a very kind old 
fellow, and when he saw that Cecile wait- 
ed every day for him, and grew white be- 
fore she could find her voice to ask if 
there “was anything,” he would throw up 
his hand if he had a letter as soon as he 
entered the street. So Cecile did not have 
the suspense. 

The first winter of the war was a very 
bitter one. Many died, and the poor suf- 
fered. But not alone for themselves. They 
were thinking of their soldiers fighting 
and dying in the ice,—lying wounded in 
the slime of Belgium. 

Jean’s letters did not come as often as 
they had and Cecile grew very white and 
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thin, and took a heavy cold. Her cough 
annoyed her Papa. It disturbed him at 
night. From the first, there was some- 
thing strange, terrible about that cough. 
It was like an enemy, that was overpow- 
ering her. The clientele was very kind, 
and offered suggestions, many of them. 
And Cecile’s mother was worn with 
anxiety and fear. 

One day, in March, when the sky was 
like steel, and the earth like iron, Cecile, — 
coughing frightfully, ventured out. She 
went to the address of a physician, given 
her by one of the patrons. 

It was quite dark when she reached 
home again, and she went at once to her 
mother. It was not easy for Cecile to 
give her mother the news she had,—nor 
was it easy for her mother to hear, though 
she had known before it was put into 
words. But she crushed her own agony 
down, and kissed the tears from Cecile’s 
eyes. 

Then Cecile asked and received her 
mother’s promise to do for Jean what 
she, herself, would soon be unable to do, 
ever again. 

It was to write to Jean. To copy 
Cecile’s handwriting when the letters that 
she had ready were exhausted. To keep 
up his heart—to comfort and cheer him 
—to carry his wife’s love to him through 
the hell of battle. And to tell him that 
she was happy. 

It is two years now since Cecile died. 
By great good fortune her family were 
able to secure a plot of ground for her, in 
Passy, near the tomb of Mlle. Bashkirt- 
seff, whose wonderful life had had such 
influence on the little Parisian’s humble 
one. | 
“Cecile lies,” her mother said, point- 
ing, ‘just over there, M’sieur, and today, 
I had news,—ofhcial news. I shall not 
have to write any more letters.” 

Wishing me a polite “Bonne Nuit—” 
the old woman moved off down the 
avenue of cypress. | 

A harsh voice called, “On ferme les 
portes!”’ 

The cemetery would be closed in a 
quarter of an hour. But I lingered, in the 
ghostly twilight. Influence of thought,— 
of life-—of love. Who dares say that it 
does not transcend death? 
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The Black Opal 


By Caroline Catherine Franklin 


(Part II.) 
When the Clock Struck Eleven. 


T was a fagged company that 
straggled down to breakfast after 

an exciting time that had almost 
broken up the dance. 

As has been related, Aunt Fiske had 
retired from the festivities for forty 
winks—as was her custom when drowsi- 
ness overtook her, no matter what the 
time and place. The catch on her pearl 
collar had not seemed quite safe; so she 
removed the pearls, laying them on her 
dressing table. Certainly she had laid 
them there! Did Janice Jerome think 
she didn’t know what she had done with 
her own pearls? Well, the upshot of the 
matter was this: When she awoke she 
went to the dressing table to powder her 
nose; and the pearls were gone—gone! 

She started to run down stairs to call 
on the men to search the premises for 
the thief. In her excitement she missed 
the top step. One hundred and ninety- 
five pounds—although these were not 
specified—rolled over twice on the way 
down, and crashed into the grandfather's 
clock with heavy impact, and the tink- 
ling of glass, which scattered as from an 
explosion in a laboratory. Then it was 
that Aunt Fiske, finding her voice. 
screamed lustily. 

Strong and willing arms carried her up 
stairs and into her room; and Dr. Hoff- 
man Gordon rushed to the rescue; and 
solemnly—vetoing the subject of the 
pearls warned Aunt Fiske of the danger 
of excitement after a blow on the head. 

“I feel as if I’d visited an insane 
asylum in a personally conducted party,” 
declared Martha, the strong-minded one 
of the Farrel sisters, to Gretchen Mal- 
lory. “Why, the doctor won’t even let 
Charlotte and Mr. Benton tell her of that 


mysterious prowler they saw in the 
garden!” 

The accident had occurred at ten 
o’clock. Aunt Fiske had ordered that her 
guests return to their dancing. Mrs. Far- 
rel offered to sit with Mrs. Fiske, and 
made mysterious mention of something 


interesting that she had brought from 


home to show to her friend. 


“lll just run to my room and get it,” 
she volunteered; and Aunt Fiske, on 
whom an opiate was taking effect, drow- 
sily assented. In a moment Mrs. Farrel 
had returned with her treasure—‘which 
I usually keep in the safety deposit,” 
she announced. 

She turned up the flame of the rose- 
shaded lamp on the table at the bedside, 
and Mrs. Fiske blinked as she tried to 
accustom her eyes to the brighter light. 

“Here!” Mrs. Farrel announced, hold- 
ing up a bottle. “In alcohol! My ap- 
pendix!”’ 

With effort, Mrs. Fiske had politely 
roused herself. 

“How— interesting!” 

“I shouldn’t mind having appendicitis 
all over again if I could have that ador- 
able Dr. Hoffman Gordon operate. Can 
you picture anything more imposing than 
that handsome man in an operating 
gown?” 

A snore had been her answer. 

This morning, though, Aunt Fiske — 
baring aching bones, of which, she as- 
sured everybody, she was as full as a 
shad—was her own brisk self. She in- 
sisted on coming down to breakfast; and 
although she entered a trifle late, she 
was in time to take part in a heated dis- 
cussion. The doctor’s sonorous voice led 
the rest. 

“By Jove! That’s the same fellow. He 
was drafted on the thirteenth, and was 
sure, because of it, that he wouldn't 
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come back alive. Tried his best—they’re 
influential—to get into the commissary, 
so that he needn’t face bullets. The 
coward! And so he got the consular 
position?” 

“Can’t a man be a coward and a con- 
sul, too?” Martha, the strong-minded pro- 
pounded. 

“Martha!” reproved her mother. It was 
the particular thorn in the side of the 
fashionable Mrs. Farrel—this_ strong- 
mindedness. 

“I’m in pursuit of information,” calmly 
proceeded Miss Farrel, the elder. “The 
gentleman, I presume, writes the con- 
sular reports in a neat hand. A Pershing, 
who was similarly situated, could do no 
more.” 

‘‘Mar-tha!’”’ Mrs. Farrel repeated. 

Jack Benton spoke up: | 

“What has superstition to do with 
bravery—or the lack of it? It’s a trait, I 
take it. Some people’s superstitions are 
‘ born into ’em. Mine were. You might 
as well ask me to change the color of 
my eyes or my hair.” 


“That would be a pity!” Charlotte. 


cooed, in Aunt Fiske’s ear. “Such nice 
eyes—gray, my favorite color. And such 
stunning hair! Sort of Ostermoorish.” 

Aunt Fiske paid no attention to this 
confidence. 

“This wretched chit, here, would wear 
a black opal! And now see what’s come 
of it! My pearls gone, the thief gone. 
What next?” | 

Bristling argumentatively, the doctor 
entered the arena. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you are 
superstitious?” he asked, addressing 
himself to Jack. “Of course—” he bowed 
suavely to left and right—‘“‘the ladies are 
entitled to their little fancies; but—a 
man!” 

Jack flushed, but raised his head de- 
fiantly. 

“I own up to ’em all—peacock feathers, 
walking under ladders, the new moon 
over my left shoulder and the unlucky 
thirteen. I wear a scarab, as you see”’— 
holding up his left hand—‘“to ward off 
danger. I wouldn’t have that black opal 
on my finger for twenty-four hours—” 

“A perfectly inoffensive black opal,” 
Charlotte contended, pleasantly. But 
there was an edge to her voice, and her 


~ 


mother looked up quickly. “So tame it 
would eat out of your hand!” 

“Switch off the controversy,” said the 
astute Miss Martha, her. beady black eyes 
sparkling with enjoyment, “and tell us 
about the scarab, Jack.” 

Charlotte winced at the familiar 
“Jack,” and her lips went tight-shut in 
a thin scarlet line. 

“The scarab?” said Jack, beaming with 
unnatural warmth on Miss Farrel. “I got 
it from a friend who has just returned 


-from Egypt—a soldier, by the way. It’s 


a beetle that back-number Egyptians 
held sacred, worshiping it alive and em- 
balming it dead: The scarab, Miss Far- 
rel, was a talisman to the particular per- 
son—if you can call a mummy a person 
—to which it first belonged, protecting 
its owner against the dangers of earth, 
water, fire, air—” 

“Wish I had been wearing it when I 
took off those pearls, said Aunt Fiske, 
peevishly. ‘Now I'll have to have a de- 
tective down from the city, and no end 
of bother. And something tells me I'll 
never see those pearls again.” 

“I should think,” Charlotte, put in, 
evenly “that the presence of the scarab 
would most effectually counteract the in- 
fluence of the black opal. Ride with you, 
Dr. Gordon? I shall be most charmed.” 

Jack turned interestedly to Gretchen 
Mallory. 

“Mr. Lee has skinned the two lion cubs 
that they killed, along with the mother. 
He promised me one of ’em. You might 
like it for your room. Shall we walk 
down and have a look at ’em?” 

“Oh, yes!” gurgled brown-eyed Gretch- 
en, presenting him with an unexpected 
view of a dimple. 

They went out together, passing Char- 
lotte and the doctor on the way. 

“And he is really a great artist,” 
Gretchen was prattling. “He is going to 
paint me as the Lily Maid—” 

“Lily!” Jack remonstrated, warmly, 
raising his voice. “You a lily? My dear 
Miss Mallory! You are a glowing, frag- 
rant, human rose!” 

In the living room, gentle Janice Je- 
rome, who was a smaller edition of her 
brown-haired, blue-eyed daughter, was 
deep in conversation with the faddish 
Mrs. Farrel. If it happened to be the 
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fashion to wear tortoise-rimmed spec- 
tacles, Mrs. Farrel put them on, regard- 
less of the fact that her eyes were per- 
fectly well and strong. When her dear- 


est friend had parted from her appendix, — 


Mrs. Farrel lost no time in following suit. 
Said Mrs. Jerome to Mrs. Farrel: 

“My dear, how did you feel when you 
were first taken? Since we have talked 
about it, I do believe I have a pain there. 
Our family physician doesn’t seem to un- 
derstand,” she continued confidentially. 


“He is so unsympathetic, and seems. 


absent-minded when I tell him my 
troubles. He really makes light of my 
case.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Doctor Bryce.” 

“That old fossil! No wonder! He's 
years and years behind the times. Why 
do you have him?” 

“One of Douglas Jerome’s friends—”’ 

She looked up quickly as she heard her 
name called. 

“Mother, I’ve been hunting for you 
everywhere.” 

“Here we are, right in plain sight.” 

“Aunt Fiske says some are motoring; 
others are going to play bridge. I’m 
going motoring.” 


“I should prefer bridge,” Mrs. Farrel — 


announced. 

An hour later Aunt Fiske came in and 
told the ladies that she intended to take 
a hot bath, to see if she couldn’t soak 
some of the ache out of her bones. | 

“Besides,” she added, “I sleep better 
in the bathtub than anywhere else. It’s 
so relaxing.” 

With that she took herself off to her 
room, where she rummaged through her 
closet for a certain black silk kimona, 
embroidered in golden butterflies. 

“Which one of those pesky women has 
got it?” she muttered, as she shed gar- 
ment after garment, leaving them where 
they fell on the floor. “Oh, well! I guess 
the coast is clear.” 3 

She opened the door and stuck her 
head alertly into the hall. A moment 
later, with a box of matches in one hand, 
a pair of black silk hose in the other, 
and clean garments hanging over her 
arm, she was speeding for the linen 
closet in search of towels. As she lighted 
a match to illuminate the semi-darkness 
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—there was no gas jet in the closet of 
this house which was “a model of incon- 
venience”—she heard a man’s step in the 
hall, the opening and closing of a door. 
The match burned her fingers, and she 
dropped it with an exclamation. 

Two minutes later, she was splashing 
luxuriously in a tub of water as hot as 
it could be drawn from the heater. Ten 
minutes after that, relaxed, soothed, she 
lay quiet, with closed eyes. It may be 
recorded, also, that her mouth was 
slightly agape. A gentle snore disturbed 
the stillness of the “only” bathroom. 

Another quarter of an hour was 
marked off on the dial of time. The clock 
on the landing truck eleven. Aunt Fiske 
awoke with a start. The maid’s voice 
came to her, insistent, shrill with excite- 
ment: 

“Open th’ door Ma’m! Th’ house is 
afire! Ma’m, Ma’m! You'll be burnded 
up!” 

“Heavens! I must have dropped that 
match in the tissue-paper doo-dads!” 
shrilled Aunt Fiske, making inadequate 
use of the largest bath-towel in. lieu of 
the much-needed kimona. 

She opened the door a grudging inch, 
and seeing no one but the frantic maid, 
literally scooted through the hall and 
into her room. | 

“| know where my butterfly kimona 
is!” muttered Aunt Fiske, as, in the pri- 
vacy of her own smoke-filled room she 
scrambled into the first clothing that 
she could lay hands on. “I let Violet 
Farrel take it to copy the butterfly pat- 
tern. Dear me! I am getting absent- 
minded in my old age! Here are my 
jewels, and— Now if some fool doesn’t 
put out the fire! The house is well in- 
sured—and only one bath!” 3 

But the fire had been put out. Jack 
Benton, who had not taken Gretchen 
Mallory to see the lion pelts, had been 
in his room, getting into tennis flannels. 
(They had decided to postpone the walk, 
and have a game of tennis instead.) As 
the unearthly squawks of the maid smote 
his ears, he had rushed forth, located the 
fire, and with his bare hands _ pulled 
bales of blazing towels and bed linen 
from the closet. Before an admiring au- 
dience of all the women in the house he 


- capered about in the smoke, alternately 
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stamping out the flames and making 
raids on the smoking closet. 

And in the midst of the excitement, the 
hysterical maid ran up shrieking from 
the living room, where she had been tele- 


phoning for help. 

“Miss Charlotte is killed dead!” she 
blubbered. “Th’ doctor, he jes’ brung 
her in!” 

(To be Continued.) 


THE FLIGHT. 


I rose from the rim of the Rockies bold, 

And the Sun sailed West with me, 

On the Wings of the Morning I poised in the Air 
With the joy of the Wild and the Free, 

And I followed the flight of the King of Light 
Till he went down into the Sea. 


Over the plains where the Argonauts 
Toiled on their weary way, 

Over the gaunt Sierra crests 

Which barred them and bade them stay, 
To the surge-girt edge of the Continent, 
In the light of a single day. 


—Arthur Lawrence Bolton. 
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Polack Louie 


By F. L. Cooper 


HE little sheep-herder sat upon 


| 


group of hills which graced the 
rolling, broken plains. Two miles away 
a broad green stripe ran north and 
south through the gray-brown loneliness 
of the Indian reservation. In this green 
belt, the Porcupine concealed its sweet, 
clear water and invited the thirsty to 
drink and the weary to rest beneath 
the pleasant trees. 

From his peak, Louie could see the 
few and widely scattered ranches of the 
sheepmen. To the north, in a friendly 
bend of the all important creek, were 
the buildings of his employer and part- 
ner. In a far southern curve was the 
home of a country-man of his, and in 
between and among the trees shone the 
white roof of his camp-wagon. But to 
Louie, the most significant direction 
was the west. There, across the creek, 
and four miles away, was a large coulee 
and in the coulee, made emerald green 
by a fine, big spring, stood a little 
house. 

This little house was an ordinary lit- 
tle house, and, like the shacks of most 
new homesteaders, was still guiltless of 
paint. But—surprising fact—all was 


neat around Louie’s mansion, and neither 


tin cans nor old rags were to be seen. 
The tiny stable was as prim and proper 
as its superior neighbor. Louie imagined 
himself in the silent, deserted rooms 
and frowned as he observed the sparse, 
old furniture, which consisted of a small 
cook-stove, a table, a bed, and some 
chairs. Yes, he must work hard so 
when She came things would be better. 
The dog’s noisy yawn recalled Louie’s 
attention to the grazing sheep below 
him; their two thousand gray, quick- 
moving bodies were widely scattered 


the highest peak of the only 


Johnson, his employer. 


over a radius of a mile or more. The 
animals were moving properly enough 
towards the waters of the creek and his 
wagon. Polack Louie chewed thought- 
fully on a grass root and resumed his 
dreaming. 

Unquestionably, things were going 
well; he smiled with pleasure. No, not 
many young Poles of twenty-six years 
had achieved what he had achieved. 
Only seven years over from the old coun- 
try and how much he knew! how much 
he had acquired! Why, he could read 
and write and figure! He was a citizen 
of this fine and prosperous nation, and 
he was so much of a citizen that he could 
argue on “politeeks” with even Mr. 
He had just 
proved up on his homestead, and he had 
five horses and one hundred and ten 
good ewes which he ran with those of 
his employer. And most important of 
all—he had two hundred dollar’s worth 
of Liberty Bonds and a thousand dollars 
in the bank. Yes, that was pretty fine 
for a young fellow of only twenty-six. 

Ah! but the best was yet to come. 
Next week he’d go to town and send the 
letter and the money to Olga. Dear 
Olga! How thankful he was that she 
had escaped from Poland in time. When 
she received the letter she would jump 
with joy and come immediately. Such 
a fine girl, Olga! So pretty, so good, 
so sweet, and such a smart helper! How 
he wished he had a picture of her! But 
then, he would soon see her. Let’s see— 
well, she would surely be ere by Sep- 
tember. He spoke aloud in Polish, “And 
after the shearing, I shall withdraw my 
ewes from the herd, and start in busi- 
ness for myself; with the help of Lazin- 
sky’s boy, I shall also have time to make 
ready the home for blessed Olga.” 
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Again the dog stirred and Louie 
roused from his dream of Olga. The 
swarming ‘gray-white backs had reached 
the creek. It was nearly eleven o’clock 
and the sun beat down fiercely. Louie 
stood up, yawned, and stretched his 
straight, slender body. 

He was a boy whom everyone loved. 
Rather under medium height, he pos- 
sessed a clean, graceful outdoor vigor, 
and his enjoyment of life manifested 
itself visibly in a springing walk. He 
had the usual dark, expressive Polish 
face. Intelligence and good will glowed 
from his bright, clear eyes; friendliness 
and kindliness toward everything beam- 
ed from his sudden, happy smile. 
Louie’s smile disclosed even teeth of a 
surprisingly whiteness, which proved 
his ownership and use of a toothbrush. 

Indeed, Louie’s personal cleanliness 
was most unusual in a man of his occu- 
pation and method of living, and his 
habits and mind were as neat and order- 
ly as his. own camp-wagon. In fact, he 
was quite noted for sober, hard-working 
traits and decency of speech. Why, 
Louie had never been heard to swear! 
This was rather incomprehensible to his 
fellow workers; they could understand 
his abstinence from tobacco because he 
wanted to save, but a man who neither 
swore or drank—‘“Oh, well, Poles are 
queer cranks anyway!” 

But Louie knew why he neither drank 
nor swore, nor roistered away his time 
and money. He often whispered to Olga 
—Olga who lived in Norway across the 
sea—‘‘Dear Olga, I will work hard and be 
as kind and good as I can, so you, sweet 
one, will love me and respect me more 
than ever you did when we were boy and 
girl together.” 

The week passed. Very early on a 
clear, warm morning, Mr. Johnson sent 
a man to relieve Louie, who then hur- 
ried to reach the ranch-house to make 
himself ready for the journey to town. 
Sometime before, he had traded one of 
his five horses—a young, somewhat fret- 
ful mare—for a good cow owned by a 
rancher. The rancher lived on the way 
to town, so, as he had promised to de- 
liver the brute, what could be better 


than to take her along and leave her 
there? 

At last he was ready. “Oh, good by- 
a-every-body!” he yelled, full of spirit, 
“I go to tell-a the girl to come!” Amid 
laughter and kindly chaffing, his good 
brown saddle-animal moved slowly away, 
half dragging the obstinate mare, whose 
whinnies to her distant companions 
shrilled out continually. 

By the time the cheerful little man had 
traveled four or five miles the real heat 
of the day had arrived and with it came 
the equine terror of the West—a tiny, 
buzzing, mean, little fly whose fierce bite 
on the chin or nose of a horse is agony; 
the gentlest of animals will often leap 
with the pain of the sting. 

Louie had forgotten the wire nose pro- 
tectors and had nothing but his large, 
red bandana handkerchief with which to 
improvise a muzzle. However, he fas- 
tened it as best he could over the nose of 
the saddle-horse. He had nothing for 
the led animal, so he simply lengthened 
his leading rope, which was wrapped 
twice around the horn of the saddle, but 
in such fashion as to allow it, if need 
arose, to slip off instantly. 

The mare was very unhappy and rest- 
less; she alternately pulled back and 
rushed forward. Her care and control 
made Louie very impatient and tired. In 
the rare moments of quiet he consoled 
himself with thoughts of his Olga and 
his prospering affairs. 

In his reverie, Louie relaxed his vigil- 
ance and absently wrapped and un- 
wrapped the rope around the horn, for- 
getting the while to watch the sweating 
uncomfortable mare. Suddenly she rush- 
ed forward again and stopped closely 
and abruptly by his horse. As she halt- 
ed, she reared high. The startled man 
looked up at her wet and gleaming neck; 
he threw himself to one side but her 
heavy hoofs and breast came down upon 
his body; the weight and shock crushed 
the horse and rider to the ground. For 
a few seconds a cloud of dust arose 
around the struggling mass. Then the 
mare gained her feet and started madly 
back to the ranch. As she reached the 


end of the entangled rope, she was 
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whirled half around; the rope held and 
the saddle was torn creakingly from the 
still prone saddle-horse. He, too, scram- 
bled up, and, after gazing and snorting 
wenderingly at his huddled and motion- 
less master, felt himself to be alone. 
With a wild whinny, he raced frantically 
after the fleeing mare, whose terrorized 
path was marked by the bounding sad- 
dle and a whirl of dust. 

That day, after the noon meal, Mr. 
Johnson glanced up the road as he 
stepped out of the house. After a mo- 
ment’s scrutiny, he shouted to the cook, 
“See here, Jim, ain’t those Louie’s horses 
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come back?” The man ran out, stared, 
then yelled, “By G——, yes, an’ the 
mare’s draggin’ the saddle!” Both full of 
uneasiness, jumped into the rancher’s 
car and drove swiftly along the road to 
town. 

They found him. Found Louie the 
gay and brave, who would never again 
see his Olga or live in the house he had 
so gladly built. His clean, handsome 
body was already of interest to swarm- 
ing flies. The two men, with unashamed 
tears trickling down their cheeks, lifted 
his broken body into the car and sadly 
ended Louie’s journey to town. 


TO A BEE. 


Ah, brown brother Bee in your cassock of gold, 
Some mystery lies hidden in yon buttercup, 

But pause for a moment on the gleaming threshold 
And ask her the reason she always looks up. 
Drink deep of the nectar of red roses’ lips, 

The honey-dewed potion the golden sun sips, 
Then wash off your stains in the crystalline dew 
And dust off your garments to start all anew. 

Ah, brown brother Bee, I wish I were you— 

With nothing but flying and flirting to do! 


—Betty Dickinson Frazee. 
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The Testament of My Uncle, Pn. p. Lit, p. 


By J. B. Cameo Rudge 


Y uncle had the rare distinction 
of being both a business man and 
a scholar. Through his business 
ability he won wealth; through his 
scholarship, fame. Suffixed to his name 
was Ph. D., Lit. D. And were there 
honorary degrees of business, I am cer- 
tain that he would have been entitled to 
a few of the highest. But it was during 
his middle age that he had attained the 
zenith of his business career; not that 
he failed thereafter, but that he with- 
drew from business life to devote his 
remaining years to literature and re- 
search. However, with his money se- 
curely invested, his financial status 
gradually increased until, at the time of 
his death, there was left to his name— 
as his testament shows—several hun- 
dred thousands of dollars. 

From our family annals I learned that 
he was a very precocious child. At the 
age of ten he rebuked his Latin tutor 
for having made an error in quoting 
Cicero. When only twelve he wrote: 
“Happy are they who have learned to 

read 

The books of the master pens; 

For theirs be a grander view of life 

Through a fine, supernal lense.” 

His passion for books was _ intense. 
His knowledge of the classics was stu- 
pendous. With ease he could recall sim- 
ilar and identical expressions of the 
different writers. Naturally he had a 
strong love for harmony in language. 
Clumsy expressions pricked him like a 
pin. In answer to a letter requesting his 
opinion.as to whether he thought the 
sender would make a good business man 
he replied: 

“My dear Friend— 

“I do not know you. But if I were tio 
judge by the bad sentences in your let- 


ter, I should have to answer in the nega- 
tive.” 

Those who have read his writings will 
recall with what ardor he unheld form in 
literature. How he would burst forth 
with essays on technique! Indeed, he 
had aroused the “ire” of some critics, 
for they were accusing him of flooding 
his pages with “rhetorical nonsense.” 
When asked what he though of his 
critics, he replied acutely: 

“Why should I descend into a chasm 
of mediocrity, symptomatic of vulgarity 
and uselessness?” 

It was his desire that I become a 
scholar like himself, if not a better one; 
that I be able to promote the higher 
fields of literary endeavor. But I must 
confess that he was greatly disappoint- 
ed in me. One time he discovered one 
of my notebooks upon whose cover I had 
written the following verse: 


“Herein are notes 

On books I’ve read; 
I took the corn— 

The chaff I’ve sped.” 


He called me to his side. 

“My dear boy,” he began soberly, “I 
had the misfortune of finding your note- 
book. The doggerel on the cover is bad 
enough, but I observe that you are a poor 
literary farmer. You, obviously, have 
mistaken chaff for the corn. What will 
you do on market day?” 

I could say nothing in his austere 
presence. But the following day I se- 
cretly burned several of my notebooks 
and MSS. 

One evening, upon returning from the 
theatre, I saw him sitting in his study. 
He apparently was absorbed in medita- 
tion. There he sat, stern and solemn, 
walled in by his books—dreaming amid 
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tapestry and classical figures. Sudden- 
ly, as from a state of coma, he quickly 
moved forward to the library table and 
began to write madly. Of course I did 
not wish to disturb him, but as it was 
necessary for me to pass through his 
study in order to reach my chamber, I 
was forced to make the move. As I had 
expected, he stopped me. 

“What books have you read today?” 
he asked. 

His aspect showed the mark of years. 
Behind the powerful lenses of his glasses 
were two deep-set, over-worked eyes 
peering from beneath a massive, wrin- 
kled brow. I could not help but contrast 
his physical appearance with that in his 
photograph which, together with his 
commencement address, had been pub- 
lished in the Harvard Magazine. Even 
at the early time in his life (seventeen 
years of age, I think) he had a love for 
technique. In his commencement ad- 
dress he said: 

“__That a writer should direct his am- 
bitions toward the common good of 
things is the simple expectation of his 
calling—but more than this element is 
essential to the impression; he should 
marshal his words with mathematical 
exactness and with military vigor, so 
that his voice rise above the mediocre 
and command the most dastardly of in- 
fidels to give ear with reverence.” 

“T have finished reading ‘Instauratio 
Magna,’” I answered. He looked dis- 
pleased and shook his head emphatically. 

“No, no my boy! Your daily reading 
MUST be enlarged. Do you not con- 
ceive the tremendous magnitude of good 
literature necessary to the adequate per- 
formance of your duty as a man of let- 
ters?” There was a little colour in his 
voice shading into a slight anger. Then 
he arose and walked to and fro, possibly 
in agitation. He then dismissed me and 
proceeded with his writing. 

The next morning when I stepped into 
the study, I observed lying upon the 
library table the MSS. which the night 
before my uncle was engaged in writing. 
It was an essay on “Wills.” As I scanned 
through the pages I was attracted by 
the following lines: 
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“—-To bestow the riches of a lifetime 
unto a beneficiary, infant or mature, ere 
the beneficiary has shown himself to be 
worthy and to avail himself of the bless- 
ings of learning, is an outrageous vill- 
ainy.”’ 

Of course, being the acknowledged 
heir to my uncle’s fortune, I was deeply 
interested in his view. And I confess 
that the philosophy of the essay gave 
me no little perplexity. Yet, upon re- 
flection, I considered my efforts in the 
direction of reading and my general ap- 
titude for learning fairly good. But my 
uncle (as I have already pointed out,) 
thought otherwise. When I would sub- 
mit a MSS. for his review he made such 


‘criticism as this: 


“Though your paper shows a little im- 
provement, you still are destitute of the 
fine shades of rhetoric. The intricate 
twists and turns of language, so neces- 
sary to adequate expression, escape you. 
Read the masters, boy, and observe care- 
fully their wording. Review Bacon, 
Macaulay, Addison, and Johnson.” 

Toward the end of his life he became 
so imbued with his literary work that he 


-scarcely had the patience to attend to 


his investments. His attorney, who 
would make business calls, often had to 
leave without seeing him. However, 
with his years declining, his interest in 
me grew stronger. He counseled me 
carefully. But somehow I still felt that 
he was dissatisfied with my progress. 

One morning he informed he that he 
was going to England to engage in re- 
search. Casually I mentioned his plan 
to a friend of mine who is a newspaper 
man. The next morning was published a 
laudatory article, extending warm praise 
and sincere gratitude to my uncle for 
his services as a writer. Soon afterward 
letters began to arrive from England. 
Some were from _ universities, others 
from magazine editors. Each letter pur- 
ported a desire for my uncle either to 
lecture or to write. 

With the time of his departure close 
at hand, he advised me more soberly 
than ever that I should increase my 
daily reading. He expressed a desire to 
see a marked improvement in my prog- 
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ress upon his return. He cautioned me 
against the common ebb and tide of 
things. 

But his proposed visit to England was 
never realized. He contracted bronchial 
pneumonia. His condition became ser- 
ious. On a Sunday morning, when the 
air was still echoing with the sound of 
church bells, he passed away. The news- 
papers and magazines told the sad story 
of his death. Most readers, I think, still 
can recall the account. 

A few days later I was summoned to 
the office of my uncle’s attorney. There 
I was informed (for the first time) of 
my uncle’s will. It is needless to state 
the exact amount, but let it suffice to 
say that the sum may be written in six 
figures. And the amount will continue 
to bear compound interest until some- 
body can justly claim it. But what will 
entitle one to the claim? 

To answer this question I first must 
elucidate the provisions of the _ testa- 
ment. My uncle, it must be remembered, 
had scholarly tendencies. His appetite 
for books was insatiable. His efforts 
toward the promotion of literature was 


untiring. Those who read the provis- 
ions of his will should not accuse him of 


idle whimsicality. Neither should they 
take the matter lightly nor .as an 
impossibility. Indeed, my uncle nearly 
had achieved the accomplishment, set 
forth in his will. Here, then, is the es- 
sential text of the will: 

“_-Be it known that the first person 
who reads and studies carefully the en- 
tire contents of the following books, and 
thereby can pass on each of the said 
books an adequate examination, admin- 
istered by eminent authorities on each 
of the said books, shall become, upon his 


| completion of such reading and exam- 


ination on each of the said books, the 
sole and entitled ee of my 
will—” 

* 

“The Bible (Old and New Testament) ; 
all of Shakespeare’s plays; Homer’s 
Iliad (in the Greek); Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales; Milton’s Paradise Lost; 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; Spenser’s 
Fairie Queen; Dante’s Inferno (the 
translation); Gothe’s Faust (in the Ger- 
man); Plutarch’s Opera Moralia (in the 
Greek); Confucius’ Ch’un Ch’iu; Gali- 
leo’s Dialogue on the Ptolemaic and Ca- 
pernican Systems; Laplace’s Traité 
de Méchanique Céleste (in the French); 
Newton’s Philosophiae Naturalis Prin- 
cipia Matica; Flammarrion’s Les Mer- 
veilles Célestes (in the French); Bauer’s 
The Mythology and Fables of Antiquity 
Explained from History; J. F. Clarke’s 
Ten Great Religions; any standard his- 
tory of the world (including Ancient, 
Mediaeval, and Modern); H. Spencer’s 
works; Quintilian’s De Instituione Ora- 
toria (in the Latin); Geikie’s Textbook 
of Geology; Bacon’s Essays, De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum, and De Sapentia 
Deterum (the latter two in the Latin); 
Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Lavs 
of England; Pasteur’s Etudes sur la 
Biére ;—-”’ | 

The above constitutes the main part 
of the list of works. But if the contes- 
tant can show honest proof that he or 
she has complied with the requisites of 
my uncle’s will, respective to the above 
mentioned works, gladly shall I provide 
him with the remaining list of books 
of which the specified reading and ex- 
amination will entitle him to this hand- 
some fortune. 
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Crucifixion 


By Stanley Preston Kimmel 


(Being the experiences of a Red Cross Ambulance driver in France) 


(Fourth Installment) 


E will be glad to get away. The 
strain is awful. The shells do not 

worry us or the fact that at any 
minute we might be counted among the 
missing, it is the terrible suffering we 
have to see all the time. One fellow 
whom we brought down today went in- 
sane and tore the bandages off his 
wounds. We got him to the hospital all 
right, but I doubt if he is alive now. It 
is this kind of thing that keeps us from 
sleeping. I suppose I will hear it the 
rest of my life. I do not know how any- 
one could hear their cries and shrieks 
and ever forget them. 

There are more shell holes in the road 
the last few days than ever before. It 
is because of the German counter attack. 
The cars are always sticking in them 
and give us lots of trouble. The rain 
fills them with water so that one cannot 
tell how deep they are until the car 
plunges in. 

The men often go to sleep while driv- 
ing. This causes a great many accidents. 

We have had some trouble with the 
Frenchmen attached to the section. Six 
of them took up a third of the quarters 
to which we were assigned, leaving the 
forty of us to find room the best we 
could. I suppose this is the Frenchman’s 
idea of “being at home.” 

Our French officer is a coward. He 
was on his way to one of the posts with 
two machines and four men following 
when he came to a part of the road cov- 
ered with debris and dead. The men and 
horses had been overcome with gas. In- 
stead of sending for the remainder of 
the section and having us clear it away 


he returned and put up at our quarters. 
As a result another section cleared away 
the road and we are all looked upon as 
“ambuscades.” 

We are in Bar-le-Due. Not on repos 
but in the barracks under guard. What 
the French mean by doing a thing like 
this is beyond me. Our French officer 
is accountable for it. He has never liked 
the section and since the affair in the 
forest some of the men have openly told 
him what they thought. It was a foolish 
thing to do and this proves it. We 
should have left such grievances alone 
until he was dismissed from the section, 
or where he had no authority over us. 

When we came into the barracks last 
night we thought it was all well and 
good. This morning we find ourselves 
under guard and not allowed to leave 
the small room in which we are quar- 
tered. We had to wait for the officials 
and they did not arrive until noon. 
There was no breakfast but the German 
prisoners entertained us by eating and 
drinking in their cages across the way. 
They thought it was a fine joke. So did 
we. 

The men in this section are all paying 
their own expenses. They do not even 
collect the five cents a day from the 
French Government to which they are 
entitled. The room which we have has 
a notice on the door reading, “19 
Homme” (19 men). There are forty of 
us in here and we managed to sleep dur- 
ing the night. 

We have not the slightest idea what 
offense we have committed and have not 
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as yet been told. One can get no more 
than a shrug from these Frenchmen. 
The otficer does not show himself. After 
all the days and nights on the front and 
the men needing rest as much as they 
do! I cannot understand it. They should 
be decent enough to tell us the reason 
for all this nonsense. From the looks 
of things we will not have as good treat- 
ment as the Germans who are quartered 
as prisoners. It is certain we do not have 
the liberty and food which is given 
them. There is something wrong. I 
cannot understand it. 

As last we have had an explanation. 
It seems that four of the men from our 
section took champagne, etc., up to the 
lines with them and had the cook fix up 
a fine dinner. Afterwards there was a 
great deal of laughter and jollying while 
the cars stood out in the open for a few 
hours. There is no hope of a citation 
now, and we are in prison for three 
days. 

The men were wrong, I suppose, but 
why weren’t they taken back imme- 
diately and not kept there for weeks on 
the front? I don’t think anyone gives a 
damn about the French war cross. We 
have seen them given to men far back 
of the lines and for no reason whatso- 


ever but it is this unappreciative treat- 


ment we are receiving after the service 
which we have given, which hurts us. 

We are at last acquainted with the 
French and their way of doing things. 

When we arrived the first alarm had 
been sounded for an air raid and the 
Frenchmen were rushing around the bar- 
racks in their usual wild fashion. They 
had all the cars parked close to the 
buildings and penned us up in one little 
room for nineteen men. Part of the sec- 
tion went out into the road to watch the 
raid. There is one thing the Frenchmen 
cannot understand about the American. 
He does not see any particular advan- 
tage in watching a raid. Because of this 
we have had guards placed over us. 

“C, est le Guerre.” 

We are in a small village just back of 
Rheims. The guns are only a faint rum- 
ble from here but we still have the air 
raids. An aero station is only a mile 


we have seen. 
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away and there are a great many planes 
in the air all the time. This is one of 
the patrol stations which guard Paris. 
We are having evacuation work from 
the hospitals near here. Six machines 
are on duty each day. We hope the 
French think they have punished us in 
the proper way. 

What a price they are paying for vic- 
tory. No one can describe the slaughter 
I suppose in a few years 
this will all be to do over again. I have 
seen enough blood to make a new race. 
Maybe it will, but I doubt it. The French 
tell us continually what they will demand 


' from the Germans when once they are 


beaten. Their greed of territorial boun- 
daries will lead to another war within 
the next fifty years. What good are 
boundaries anyway? I know the advan- 
tages they are supposed to have, but 
what about their disadvantages? What 
about the ten million men who have been 
killed or wounded in this war to date? 


* * * 


The sun is shining again. We have 
only seen it a few days in the last three 
months. 

B has come in with the news of 
the Russian defeat. Such things have a. 
bad effect on every one: I do not think 
the Russians would deliberately throw 
up their hands. There must have been 
some reason for it other than the sword 
for they will die before giving them- 
selves up to the enemy. I remember what 
Volonsky told me in Paris about the Ger- 
man hand in Russia. How they have 
been able to undermine the people with 
some kind of idealistic philosophy and at 
the same time gain a commercial advan- 
tage over them. That was before he 
came to France. I suppose it is this 
under-handed type of victory they hav 
won. | 

If R——has fallen into the hands of the 
Germans, Russia is out of the war. 


* * * ® 


Our food is very poor. The men go 


over to a peasant’s hut near here and 


buy jellies and omelets. The old lady 
thinks we are a band of pirates. The 
men order nine and twelve egg omelets 
for themselves, and ask no one to help 
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dispose of their repast. Eggs can be 
bought here from the French commissar- 
iat cheaper than in Paris. 


* * * 


This is a wonderful morning. The sun 
is climbing over the orchard trees and 
sprinkling the fields with glistening light. 
To one side is the outline of a little vil- 
lage rimmed with green hills. The white 
buildings with their red tile roofs seem 
to lie so peacefully and still. 
not for the dull thud of the cannonading 
we could forget the war. Only a few 
miles away and the slaughter continues. 

Some troopers are passing along the 
road. They are going on repos. 

This is our last day here. We go up 
to the Front de Champagne tomorrow. 


* * * * 


The section has been on this front for 
six weeks. It is the same old thing over 
again. Days and nights of horror and 
work. The Germans are using a great 
many floating location lights. These 
lights drift around in the sky giving a 
view of the surrounding country at night. 

One blesse whom we brought in to- 
day looked like a sieve. Besides his 
many wounds he had been gassed. His 
face was smeared with blood and dirt 
and powder blots. He was spitting 
blood continually. Most of his clothes 
had been torn off. Just one mass of 
junk, that was all. The doctors could 
do nothing for him. He died a few min- 
utes after reaching the post de secours. 
They placed him, with the other dead, 
in an old building. The place was so 
full that his feet stuck through a hole in 
the wall. Everytime we drove up to the 
post we could see those feet and remem- 
bered his great agony and awful death. 

So many men have died in the cars. It 
is terrible to reach the hospital and find 
some of the men dead. That is what 
drives one insane. We do the best we 
can and rush them back as quickly as 
possible. 

I have been with more dead than 
living. 

There is a Presbyterian minister at 
this post. He told us where we could 
get some plums near our base hospital. 
We do not waste any time there waiting 
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for orders. B—— stays with the car 
and [| fill up the helmets. 

One of our roads is the most weird, 
hideous and grewsome I have ever been 
on. The French “seventy-fives” are 
blasting away on both sides. At night 
the flare from the guns blinds us and 
we often run the cars into the ditch. It 
cannot be helped. When one is racing 
along in absolute darkness and suddenly 
has this fire flashed at the side he is 
blind for a few seconds and cannot con- 
trol his car. 

Early one morning along this same 
road we almost ran into a man sitting 
up near the bank. The mud covered him 
to the waist. When we took hold of him 
he was cold. The wreckage of a wagon 
was close by and the parts of two 
horses. 

These terrible sights should not bother 
us now. We have seen so many of them, 
but each one seems worse than the 
others. 

So it is, and the bloody business con- 


tinues with no sign of a let up. 


We had hopes of an end before Christ- 
mas but it will not come now. The 
Frenchmen say five years more. It will 
be another year anyway. If the Germans 
hold out through the winter they will 
certainly not stop when the weather per- 
mits of good fighting. 


* * * * 


Weeks have passed and I have left off 
writing. I am in the hospital in Paris. 
I do not know just exactly how I got 
here. The last thing I remember I was 
taking off my helmet in the front post 
abri, tired and sleepy and ready for a 
rest. I hardly remember going to sleep. 
There are faint recollections of the train 
and white-robed people around me, but 
that is all. I have been here for some 
time and am able to walk around the 
halls. The doctor tells me I am not in 
any danger from the after effects of the 
gas. I hope I can get away from this 
hospital soon. The men suffer so here 
and it seems I can never sleep for their 
crying. I wake up suddenly during the 
night and think I am still on duty. When 
I try to get out, and look for my mask 
and helmet, I realize where I am. The 
clean sheets and white walls are a wel- 
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come change. We have plenty of water 
to drink and can have a bath when we 
want it. The doctor is an American. It 
is good to hear my own language again. 
he tells me I will be able to be outside 
for a few hours each day before long. 
It is strange to lie here in all this clean- 
liness again. A real room with real doors 
and windows and sunlight pouring in 
upon me! 

When I think of it all I say to myself, 
“Have you been dreaming; were you 
really a part of this blood and murder; 
have these eyes seen such things in real- 
ity and these ears heard the crying of 
those in their terrible suffering?’ Yes, it 
is true. Now that I am here it is not 
so bad for me, but think of the men still 
on the front! The horror goes on and on 
and no one can stop it. Even though I 
give my life I am powerless to save those 
who will follow me. 

This is surely a generation of mad 
men! 

I have good news. The doctor has just 
been in and tells me I can go for a walk 
tomorrow. Charlotte will be here in less 
than an hour. She comes every day and 
brings me cigarettes, candy and maga- 
zines or books. The cigarettes are of lit- 
tle use now but she always brings a pack- 
age with her other gifts. 

She is a wonderful girl and her English 
is improving rapidly. 

I will tell her when she comes this 
afternoon. I will say, “Charlotte, would 
you like to go for a walk tomorrow?” 

It will be grand to walk down the 
boulevards again, along the quiet streets 
where I have not been for months. 

I wonder what she will say when I tell 
her— . 

B is dead. He was killed yester- 
day. <A nurse brought the message to 
me. Why do I have to stay in this hospi- 
tal while my section on the front? Per- 
haps if I had been with him we would 
have come through all right. I suppose 
he was alone and had trouble with the 
car. Why don’t they tell me more? How 
was he killed and where? Now I will 
lie awake all night. Oh, I wish they had 
told me more. Poor fellow, he worked 
like a demon and was never afraid to go 
anywhere at any time. I remember how 
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he would laugh and shake his fist at the 
bombs when they broke in the road near 
us. He did not seem to fear the unex- 
ploded shells along the way and would 
drive through them as fast as possible, 
missing almost every one. He was al- 
ways willing to work and often remained 
at the front when his squad had gone in 
for a rest. Well, it is over now. I had 
hoped he might come into Paris while I 
was here. Charlotte told me Helen had 
not heard from him for some time and 
looked for him to come in some day and 
surprise her. 

I am glad I did not know this before 
she came today. She has known enough 
sadness and this would just remind her 
of her father’s death. 


B has been away from Helen for 
quite a while. I wonder how she will 
take it. 


Is this butchering never to end? The 
whole world is in mourning already and 
still it continues. 

How will the debt be paid? By the 
freedom of the world or by its imprison- 
ment? 

What results will it have in America 
where the people have been ruled by the 
“invisible power of the few?” 


* * * * 


A hospital has many rooms, like the 
tombstones in a cemetery. It is still and 
quiet and those who move about glide 
like shadows up and down the long hall- 
ways. 

The silence was so great at first I 
could hardly bear it. I wanted them to 
bring a ‘‘75” and fire it all night long in 
front of my door so that I might sleep. It 
was the stillness, the stillness that drove 
me mad. My soft bed sank, sank, until 
I felt myself a thousand miles under- 


ground. 
Sometimes, in the middle of this 
silence, a great cry would resound 


throughout the building. A cry which I 
cannot describe but which I will always 
hear. <A shriek, a wail, as if some one 
was having his entrails torn out. 

I heard it one night by my door. The 
train from the front had just arrived and 
was being unloaded. The fellow was to 
have a room opposite our ward until he 
could be operated on. I saw them carry 
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him, along the hallway. I saw them stop 
in front of the room at the other side of 
the hall. As the stretcher bearers turned 
to enter the door the man’s leg rolled 
off the canvas. The heavy boot hit the 
floor with a thud and a great blotch of 
flesh and blood spattered upon the tiling. 
One man picked it up and placed it 
where it was supposed to have been but 
the blood on the floor remained and a 
large chunk of flesh with it. I pulled 
the sheets about my head. I thought I 
had gone mad. My God! Could such 
things continue? 

I had been away from the front for a 
month and men were still at it. They 
were tearing each other to pieces. For 
what? FOR WHAT? Had not the Earth 
with its ten millions of bodies on its 
breast had enough? Why didn’t it open 
its jaws and swallow them and have it 
over once and for all? Ten million men 
and six more every minute! What had 
become of a once civilized world? Why 
had they sent their men and boys out 
there to do this Devil’s dance? Yes, that’s 
what it was, a Devil’s dance, with suicide 
or murder-as a reward and perhaps a 
decoration to go with it. 

Mankind murdering each other when 
they did not even have a reason for it. 
They did not have a grievance against 
one another. Far back of the lines were 
great men, men in palaces and men in 
huge governmental buildings. They told 
these little fellows to go out and hunt 
one another, to suffer and die for the 
land of their birth. HELL! the land of 
their birth! What kind of a country is 
it which sends its best men out to die 


like dogs? To live among lice and rats 
in the mud and blood of their desires. 
NO! if these men want to fight let them 
go out into this hell hole and do it. We 
know where they are. Yes, and if they 
are not careful we will pull this hell hole 
up to their doors, since they will not 
come to it themselves. Then they can 
have a taste of it! 3 

Do they know what it is to see a man’s 
head disappear before their very eyes and 
leave nothing but a body jerking in a 
pool of bloody water? Have they had 
the blood spurt upon them after sticking 
aman? Have they seen his eyes pop 
and his face become smooth and white 
like a piece of marble before he rolls 
over into a heap of other junk? Do they 
really think that a man goes over the 
top for the love of his country and be- 
cause he is a patriot? 

Patriotism will some day be a thing of 
the past. As it stands today, it means 
nothing more than the suicide of a na- 
tion which contains the most patriots. 
The gospel of suffering and dying for 
one’s country is covered with mildew. It 
is the individual who must have a place 
in the world. The man who can feel the 
warm sun in his face and know it is the 
gift of God to all and not to the few who 
can spend their days on golf links or 
loiter about the summer resorts. while 
others are out to die in a hell which has 
been thrown upon them. 

Do these autocrats of wealth think the 
men are coming back from this life of 
blood and remain enslaved? 


(To Be Continued.) 
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Department on Oriental Affairs 
Conducted by 


Charles Hancock Forster and Gladys Bowman Forster 
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WHERE EAST MEETS WEST 


Purpose of the Department on Oriental Affairs: 


Many of the most thoughtful people on the Pacific Coast earnestly believe that here, where 
East meets West, we should take the lead in developing a sympathetic, intelligent and constructive 
understanding between the Occident and the Orient. They are deeply convinced that the peace of 
the future will depend upon such an understanding, and that this Coast is the strategic geographical 
point from which should go forth a sound leadership in these matters. Only by such leadership can 7 
the next great world war be prevented. s 

In order to do a small part for the constructive peace that is now the earnest hope of all far- 
seeing men and women, the Overland Monthly has inaugurated this department, and in doing so 
frankly asks the co-operation and support of the thoughtful people of the West. 

Letters and manuscripts dealing with matters that fit into the aim of the department will be 
gladly received, also photographs of the Far East. A stamped, addressed envelope must be enclosed 
for the return of unavailable matter. 


MISLEADING PROPAGANDA. good*to pour them out upon a world in 
which four years of war left everywhere | 
the moldering embers of hate? We do a 
not care to hear you talk about your | 
enemy when your plain purpose is to get 
us to fill our eyes with the blood and 


We must say a few words on foreign 
propaganda as it is in our midst in the 
form of journals and societies. We are 
over-surfeited with a lot of this stuff that 


is intended to sway the credulous.  In- it ie heat 
telligent people resent that form of prop- re that is In ciegouiass ee ee 
and for all concerned, that we keep calm 


aganda in these days. Americans are on a 
growing tired of attempts to get us to for a while. . 
partake of foreign hates and prejudices. 
To such propagandists we would say: OPEN DIPLOMACY. 

“Don’t pour out the vials of your hate The day of Machiavellian diplomacy 
in America. Do you think it does any and international bargains made in the 
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dark has passed and the new era of open 
diplomacy has arrived, whether the old 
school diplomats of Japan like it or not, 
declared K. Hara, the Premier, in effect, 
at a luncheon he gave recently to Cabinet 
Members and sixty-five other notables of 
Japan. He said: 

“The war has brought about the dawn 
of a new era in the world and in the fu- 
ture international affairs are to be man- 
aged through the co-operation of the 
Powers. Old-school politics is no longer 
admissible in present-day diplomacy.” 

“Now that Japan, as one of the five 
great Powers, is charged with the pre- 
servation of the peace of the Far East, 
it is necessary that the action and argu- 
ment of her people should be guided by 
care and consideration.” 

Baron Makino, Peace delegate, said it 
was necessary for Japan to train men to 
become well informed in foreign affairs 
and well versed in foreign languages. 


WAGES IN TOKIO. 


The average daily wage in Tokio is 84 
cents. The Tokio Chamber of Commerce 
has completed an exhaustive investiga- 
tion into the wage question and states 
that the average wage of each of the 
seventeen classes of workers is as 
follows: 

Foreign tailors (cutters), $1.25; stone 


* masons, $1.12%; painters, sawyers, ma- 
sons, each $1; carpenters (with food), - 


joiners and fitters, each 90 cents; sack- 
makers, tilers, other roofers and coolies, 
80 cents; foreign tailors (seamsters), 75 
cents; nurserymen, 65 cents; composit- 
ors, 62% cents; weavers, 60 cents; and 
matting makers, with food, 55 cents. 
Monthly wages, tailors (Japanese, with 
food, $15.75; men-servants (with food), 
$6.50; maid-servants (with food), $3. 


POLICE FOR KOREA. 


Figures in 1918 showed there were 
3,500 Japanese gendarmes in Korea with 
4,500 native assistants. In addition, there 
were 2,500 Japanese and 3,500 native 
police. Korea is to have no more gen- 
darmes. Instead it will have 15,284 
policemen in service in 244 police sta- 
tions and 1,531 branch stations. 

The Yokohama municipality, to check 
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the hegira of its policemen to Korea, has 
raised their pay and will hold a comfort 
day each week at the new municipal bath 
house for the police and their families. 
Tokio and Osaka, as well as other cities, 
also are improving the lot of the force. 
Kobe officials are recruiting in surround- 
ing villages and are offering $20 a month 
pay, the highest salary ever paid new 
policemen in Japan. 


JAPANESE COLONIES. 


Japanese interests have recently ac- 
quired in Bolivia an extensive tract of 
good ranch land, some ninety miles long 
and twenty broad, states the Far East. 
This transaction follows rapidly upon 
the purchase in Northern Peru by Jap- 
anese of a piece of territory some 20,000 
square miles in extent. Japan probably 
aims at several things in thus investing 
in Bolivia and Peru. She wants rubber, 
wool and cotton. As labor is unobtain- 
able in those regions, which are only 
one-ninetieth as densely populated as 
Japan, plans doubtless already have been 
made to settle Japanese laborers on the 
tracts acquired. Japan would then have 
three colonies in widely separated paris 
of South America—in Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
in Southern Bolivia, and in Loreto Prov- 
ince in Peru. 


THE PACIFIC AND THE ORIENT. 


If there is any city that should send 
out to America a sound and intelligent 
leadership in developing amicable rela- 
tions between the Occident and the 
Orient, it is San Francisco. The stage of ~ 
world development is moving to the Pa- 
cific, both in international politics and 
commerce. As goes San Francisco, so 
goes the world’s future, is not by any 
means a foolish exaggeration. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 


According to H. P. Shastri, a native of 
India who for two years was instructor 
in the Gita Society of Waseda Univer- 
sity, Japan, it is of vital importance that 
China and Japan should remain on 
friendly terms. What Japan lacks in ma- 
terial resources can be found in China in 
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ing diagrams. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN DENATIONALIZATION 


great abundance. China has to learn 
modern science and to take advantage of 
modern scientific discoveries and inven- 
tions. Japan can help her along these 
lines. If Japan is proud of her achieve- 
ments and her strong army and navy, 
China can boast of a splendid past civil- 
ization founded on the principle of peace 
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and goodwill to all mankind. China can 
exist without Japan but Japan cannot 
continue to remain a great power with- 
out China, America and India. 

“The reasons for co-operation between 
Japan and China being so simple, one 
wonders to find them so antagonistic to- 
ward each other.” 


An Experiment in 


By Walter 


(Copyrighted by Harper’s Magazine.) 


It was in the Loyalty Room of a Jap- 
anese school in Korea. A large light room 
with a dias on which stood the state 


' chairs of the Emperor and Empress, and 


on the wall emblems, pictures, and edify- 
One diagram I remember 
particularly. It was a sort of statistical 
chart, with painted oblongs, supposed to 
represent the duration of the various 
dynasties — Japanese, Chinese, British 
and French. The Japanese was much 
the longest, twenty-five inches, each rep- 
resenting a hundred years of uninterrupt- 
ed rule. It taught the lesson that the 
ancestors of the divine Mikado had ruled 
over Japan long before there was an 
England, France and Spain, and that his 
descendants would doubtless continue to 
rule after these feverish peoples had for- 
ever disappeared. The United States, 
with its meager one hundred years of in- 
dependence, was represented only by an 


oblong one inch and a half high. 


“Ours is a baby nation,” I hazarded. 
My polite interpreter, who had been 
furnished by the Ministry of Education, 
smiled, in the meanwhile sucking in his 
breath as the Japanese do when they 
wish to show deference. ‘Yes,’ he re- 


plied, “but a very big baby.” 

What struck me in this Loyalty Room 
was the sedulous care with which these 
Japanese masters seek to indoctrinate 
the Korean, whose unquiet independence | 
they have abolished and whom they now 


Denationalization 


E. Weyl 

Reprinted by Special Permission. 
wish to transform into patriotic Nip- 
ponese. To this purpose, nothing, I 


imagine, could be better than the schools. 


‘I visited several of these, and found them 


not badly directed, though few in num- 
ber. They could not compare with the 
truly magnificent schools established by 
the Americans in the Philippines, but 
they were better than nothing and far 
better than anything Korea had ever be- 
fore known. The teachers, both Jap- 
anese and Korean, maintained good dis- 
cipline, and the methods of instruction 
seemed not inadequate. Unfortunately 
most of these schools served Japanese 
residents of Korea rather than the na- 
tive Koreans, and even schools for the 
latter seemed to be taken up far too 
much with the inculcation of loyalty and 
subservience rather than with a prepara- 
tion for the tasks of life. 

It is, of course, natural that Japan, 
having so recently absorbed Korea, 
should try by one means or another to 
conquer their wills and secure the ad- 
hesion of the natives. - For Japan, every- 
thing depends upon Korea. The penin- 
sula lies nearest to Japan; it is like a 
dagger point at Japan’s heart. It is 
through Korea that Japan first came into 
contact with the old culture of China. It 
was Korea that the hardy islanders, over 
two hundred years ago, overran and 
sought to conquer. For the mastery of 
Korea Japan fought two great and vic- 
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torious wars against China and Russia. 


Thereafter, Japan assumed a protecto-. 


rate in order to preserve Korean inde- 
pendence, and a few years later put an 
end to that independence. Today Japan 
rules as absolutely in Korea as Great 
Britain does in Malta. To lose Korea is 
to lose Japan’s causeway to Asia, to sur- 
render all dominion over the continent, 
to sink again to the status of a small 
island power. If, on the other hand, the Ko- 
reans can be converted to become loyal 
Nipponese, Japan will have straddled the 
sea, and will have one foot planted firmly 
on the mainland. 

How is one to gain the loyalty of such 
a subject people, or indeed, is such a 
thing at all possible? Japan is trying, 
in many ways, by repression, by educa- 
tion, by a show of force, by display of 
superiority, by good works, by promises. 

A few days after I arrived in Korea I 
saw this steady Japanese propaganda 
proceeding in the criminal courts. Seated 
behind the judge’s bench, I was present 
when various petty criminals were tried 
by due process of law and were con- 
victed or acquitted of larceny, insubor- 
dination, and various small offences. The 
scales of justice, I was told, were held 
rigidly even, and no favoritism was 
shown to rich or poor, yang-ban or tat- 
tered beggar, Japanese or Korean. For 
centuries the Korean had found nothing 
but criminality and oppression in his 
courts of law. Surely, I thought, this 
even-handed, open-minded Japanese jus- 
tice must reconcile Koreans to the loss 
of their old insecure liberties. 

At that moment they brought in a big, 
tight-muscled Korean accused of murder. 
The prisoner, meek, dumb, ox-like, stood 
there, listening uncomprehendingly to the 
reading of the document, first in his own 
language, and then in that of the judge’s. 
It appeared that the Japanese had come 
to the Korean’s house for some reason, 
good or bad; I could not discover which, 
for the Korean spoke his own language, 
the official interpreter made it over into 
Japanese, and my own interpreter (who 
was more interested in gaining than im- 
parting knowledge), translated it inter- 
mittently into scraps of English. All I 
learned was that in a quarrel the Jap- 
anese had been slain. Under such cir- 
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cumstances any trial might have seemed 
tame. After a long while nothing hap- 
pened, except that I was urbanely con- 
ducted to an adjoining room, where the 
judges joined me. I was never able to 
learn the ultimate fate of the Korean. I 
felt sure, however, that he was doomed. 
He, too, knew it. There had been that 
in his stolid expression as he looked into 
the faces of his alien judges that he had 
no hope. 

After the trial I took morning tea with 
the judges. I liked them somewhat better 
off the bench. These men were intelli- 
gent and faithful administrators, of a 
French rather than a British or Ameri- 
can type. They asked me questions which 
I answered confidently, concerning juve- 
nile courts in America, and then they 
spoke soberly of the administration of 
Justice in Korea. They said, what I am 
sure is true, that not until the poor man 
came did they understand that he had 
any rights in the courts. They told me 
of the improving administration, the tem- 
pering of justice with clemency, the wise 
moderation of the judges. Yet, while they 
spoke, what I really thought of was the 
dumb prisoner who had killed the Jap- 
anese. I wondered whether by any 
chance the courts would show clemency 
in his case. I wondered what, in his 
stupid way, he thought, and what his 
neighbors thought, of Japanese rule in 
Korea. 

One thing is certain, the Koreans are 
at ease under their island conquerors. I 
went on an excursion into the country 
with an intelligent and subtle Japanese 
journalist. We arrived at a piggledy vil- 
lage, consisting of one street of thatched 
mud huts, sunning themselves in leisurely 
forenoon. We called on the head official. 
the maire of the village. To my surprise 
he was intimidated by our visit. (Our 
rare automobile was itself awe-inspiring. ) 
He knew no single word of Japanese, and 
as my journalist friend knew no Korean, 
they conversed together with paper and 
pencil, for the Korean and Japanese lan- 
guage have the same ideographs, the 
same characters for the same ideas, 
though the words are totally different. 
So the two men, one in the dark Jap- 
anese garb, and the other in the white, 


flowing Korean robe, mutely talked in 
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writing, like deaf and dumb men, lean- 
ing all the while over the wooden count2r 
of the little mairie that looked for all the 
world like a land-surveyor’s office in a 
lazy Southern village, or like a little gro- 
cery store bereft of its groceries. At last 
we left amid mutual obeisances, but the 
tall Korean bowed lower than the Jap- 
anese, and he still looked at us with 
pathetic, frightened eyes that seemed re- 
lieved as we moved out of the door to 
the waiting automobile. 

I had asked my journalist friend to in- 
quire of the Korean how many Japanese 
lived in this village. I wanted to gain 
a picture to the extent to which the 
islanders were actually penetrating the 
country. I knew, from official statistics 
that three hundred thousand Japanese 
lived in the peninsular, but the Koreans 
numbered over seventeen million and 
were breeding like rabbits. Would not 
the Japanese be swallowed up by the 
Korean flood? Would not the Japanese 
influence, as far as blood went, be tran- 
sient, external, and almost limited to the 
cities? The great seaport, Fusan, was 
almost half Japanese, the capital, Seoul, 
had many Japanese, but what about the 
countryside? I was soon to learn. In 
this village was only one Japanese, the 
gendarme, feared and therefore respect- 
ed by all, including his little Korean 
wife, and his docile Korean children. In- 
cidentally, and this is symtomatic of a 
possible future of the peninsular, the lit- 
tle Korean wife has never learned Jap- 
anese, whereas the gendarme speaks Ko- 
rean bravely, if brokenly. I wonder 
whether Korea might not in the end ab- 
sorb the scattered Japanese instead of 
the latter absorbing the Koreans? 

In this matter of population Korea has 
undoubtedly proved a disappointment to 
Japan. 

In proportion to its resources Japan is 
one of the most densely populated coun- 
tries, if not the most densely populated 
country in the world. With an area 
about the size of California, Japan proper 
has a population of about fifty million. Of 
its total land area, only a very small 
part (about twenty-five thousand square 
miles) is at present arable. The farms 


are very small and the pressure of the 
population, both in the agricultural dis- 
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tricts, and in the rapidly growing cities, 
intense. Moreover, the crowded Japan- 
ese population cannot easily emigrate. 
The United States is practically forbid- 
den ground, as are Canada and Australia, 
and in China the Japanese cannot compete 
with the low-waged natives. Had they 
been able, therefore, to migrate by the 
million to the less densely settled pen- 
insular of Korea, the Japanese would 
have been in a fair way to solving their 
menacing population problem. . 

When in the first flush of victory 
against Russia, a real dominion over 
Korea was awarded to Japan, it was 
commonly believed that here was to he 
found the long-sought home for the sur- 
plus Japanese millions. Japan, would 
people Korea as Great Britain had 
peopled her dominions beyond the sea, as 
Russia was peopling Siberia, as America 
had colonized the Middle West and the 
Far West. There would be farms and 
jobs for new millions. There would be 
a new Japan in the ancient Korean pen- 
insular... 

There seemed to be a good reason for 
optimism. Korea, with an area three- 
fifths as large as Japan, was supposed to 
contain only twelve millions of people. 
She was rich in untouched mineral re- 
sources. If she could support twelve mil- 
lion under her currupt native rulers, how 
much more would she maintain under a 
scientific Japanese administration? Two 
blades of grass would grow where one 


had grown before; two men would live 


where one had starved before, and of 
these two one would be a Japanese. 
Today it seems improbable that this 
one will be a Japanese. There is not 
much room in Korea for immigration, for 
the native population is larger than was 
imagined, and under Japanese rule it is 
growing rapidly. The immigrant work- 
man from Japan finds it hard to com- 
pete with the lower-waged Korean, and 
the Japanese farmer, though more skil- 
ful than the Korean, does not wish to 
leave his native rich patch. The Ko- 
reans are settled on the land and on the 
land they will stay and breed. Fifty 
years from now the peninsular will he 
inhabited by the descendants of native 
Koreans, not by the descendants of the 
Japanese immigrants. Japan can no more 
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people Korea than Europe could people 
India. 

If, therefore, Japan succeeds in Japan- 
izing Korea she will do so, not by placing 
a Japanese population in the, peninsula, 
nor by propaganda in Loyalty Rooms, 
but by giving to Korea a just, wise and 
beneficent administration, by making Ko- 
rea a better place to live and an easier 
place in which to make a living. Japan’s 
chief reliance should be on her capable 
industrial civilization and her excellent 
administrative ability. 

That Japan has vastly improved the 
economic and cultural conditions of Korea 
is obvious even to the most careless trav- 
eler. From the car window one sees the 
once bare mountains covered with young 
tree planted by the million, by the wise 
Japanese. Roads have been built and 
improved, railroads constructed, agricul- 
ture extended and made more intensive, 
and splendid technical schools have been 
established. The Japanese are introduc- 
ing science, method, and careful admin- 
istration into the country. In the little 
trade schools, in the schools for seri- 
culture, in the agricultural experiment 
stations, Koreans are gaining a new in- 
sight into the art of making a living. 
Though taxes and prices are higher than 
before, the country is more prosperous 
and the lot of the average Korean has 
been improved. The city of Seoul has 
been transformed, Occidentalized. The 
task of modernizing Korea has only be- 
gun, but the progress is already astonish- 
ing. 

From the point of view of this 
economic development, Japanese rule in 
Korea could hardly be more successful. 
Everything is done to improve condi- 
tions, and whether this is done primarily 
for Koreans or for Japanese makes little 
difference so long as the result is good. 

Of all the gifts of Japan to Korea, none 


has been better or more fruitful than se- 
curity. The Korean peasant or business 


man no longer fears that what he earns 
and saves will be taken from him. He 
knows that taxes, although heavy, will 
be definite and that there will be no 
illegal extortion. He can, therefore, af- 
ford to become a more efficient worker in 
agricultural and industrial arts. He can 
afford to improve his lot and advance. 


Koreans need no longer fear to be 
economically ambitious. 

This new security and new ambition of 
the Korean are illustrated by his changed 
attitude toward saving. In the old days 
the only true thrift consisted in taking 
no thought of the morrow. If a Korean 
became rich he was likely to be robbed by 
bandits, unofficial and official. The gen- 
tlemen of the capital who ruled the coun- 
try districts had a short and summary 
way of extracting surplus wealth from 
anyone rash enough to accumulate it. 

Yet it does not follow that even good 
administration and prosperity will make 
good Japanese out of Koreans. Undoubt- 
edly the Koreans will make much out of 
their new opportunities. They are natu- 
rally intelligent, the best linguists in the 
Orient, and while not as quick, energetic, 
or ambitious as the Japanese, they 
nevertheless win along many lines, much 
as the tortoise won from the hare. True, 
they have not yet succeeded — perhaps 
have not been permitted to succeed, in 
large capitalistic undertakings, and the 
banks, the big retail stores, and big busi- 
ness generally are in Japanese hands. 
But the Korean mass and advances, and 
year by year it will demand greater 
economic as well as greater political rec- 
ognition. The question is: Will Japan 
with her traditions know how to concede 
these rights promptly and gracefully? 
Will she take full account of Korean 
susceptibilities, grant freedom, and tol- 
erate discussion? Or will she use 
force? * * * # 


PLEA FOR CHINA. 


Joseph Shiang-Min Lee, M._D., declares 
it is very gratifying to learn of the 
various efforts made to settle the ques 
tions of the Far East, knowing its rela- 
tion to world-wide peace. I am very hope- 
ful that a better understanding will be 
created among the nations of the Pacific 
by the Overland Monthly. 

The Chinese people are not against 
union with Japan for a peaceful develop- 
ment of the Orient. Of course we realize 
that the Japanese make the same state- 


ment, but that is as far as we seem able | 


to agree upon. In practice Japan does 
not desire co-operation between the Chin- 
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THE CONJURING WIND 


ese and the Japanese such as China de- 
sires. Japan’s desire is to be the supreme 
arbiter of China’s affairs; to have China 
do as Japan says in all things and recog- 
nize Japan’s superiority; to be the Em- 
pire of the East, with China a depend- 
ency; but all this is not co-operation. 

If Japan will only realize that her small 
island empire can never swallow China; 
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that the Chinese people, as a whole, are 
alive to Japan’s intrigues and treacher- 
ous dealings; that force cannot make 
right, then all will be well. There is no 
desire on.the part of China to minimize 
Japan on account of her size. She will 
always be at least the equal of China in 
initiative, progress, and development,” 
declares Doctor Lee. 


THE CONJURING WIND. 


Like wizards indulging in pastimes entrancing, 
Ubiquitous wind works wonders today; 
With conjuring touches it sets the grass dancing 
While piping unseen a weird roundelay. 


O’er woodlands inviting where blithe birds are singing, 
And bees at their harvest hum through the air; 

As free as the eagle in glad flight ‘tis winging 
Its journey through vales where blossoms bloom fair. 


It sighs in the cypress and croons midst the willows, 
And wanders through nooks, a vagabond free; 
It kisses the sanddunes and white caps the billows, 
And wafts from Love’s bowers sweet perfumes to me. 


—Burton Jackson Wyman. 
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Strange Innovation in Politics 


By Harvey 


HE candidacy of Herbert Hoover 
for the presidency of the United 
States surprises and puzzles many 
voters. Mr. Hoover became an inter- 
national figure by his activities as Fed- 
eral Administrator. That position was 
not regarded as partisan. To the popular 
mind it represented business organiza- 
tion directed to the winning of the war. 
Is candidacy for the office of president 
of the United States to be non-partisan 
henceforth? Is the appearance of Her- 
bert Hoover in the political arena proof 
that the old order of politics, of which 
Mark Hanna and his contemporaries 
were masters, has passed for ever out of 
sight? Has a candidate without any 
record of party fealty or accomplishment 
a chance of reaching the White House? 
Some journalists are discussing the in- 
novation with seriousness. The New 
York Times, a great metropolitan news- 
paper, gives the possibility some friendly 
attention. To practical politicians, how- 
ever, it sounds like political idealism run 
wild. 

Mr. Hoover may possess qualities cap- 
able of making him the best president 
that ever held the high position, but how 
is he to rally the voters in his support, 
if he can annex the nomination? Many 
voters still believe that he is of English 
birth, and ineligible for the office, 
though it appears to be settled that he 
was born in West Branch, Iowa, in 1874. 
We know in California that he was 
graduated from Stanford University in 
1895 as a mining engineer. | 

The engineering profession takes men 
to many places, and Mr. Hoover since his 
graduation has spent most of the time 
abroad. He was in the service of the 
United States Geological Survey in Aus- 
tralia for a short time. He took part in 
the defense of Tientsin during the 
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Boxer troubles in 1900. Two years later 
he was a prominent mining engineer and 
operator with large offices in London. 
The world knows his splendid achieve- 
ments as Food Administrator. No ques- 
tion of his executive ability and honesty 
has been raised. 

It is something new in politics to find 
in the presidential list of Democratic can- 
didates a man who has spent most of his 
time abroad in private enterprise, and 
who has been so little of a politician that 
it is uncertain whether he ever voted the 
ticket of the party of which he is spoken 
of as a possible standard-bearer. What 
must William Jennings Bryan think cf 
such an innovation in the Democracy, 
where party devotion has been the first 
requisite for political promotion. The 
business talent that is Mr. Hoover’s high- 
est recommendation is the quality that 
has been least prized in selecting candid- 
ates for public office. Mr. Bryan, the 
High Priest of Democracy, came into 
prominence and power by his eloquent 
denunciation of business ability as exem- 
plified in the accumulation of vast for- 
tunes and the worship of the “Cross of 
Gold.” 

Mr. Bryan, is a notable example of the 
reverence of the Democracy for partisan 
devotion and a “clean party record.” In 
three elections for president he led the 
Democracy to defeat. He ran in 1896 on 
a free silver platform. In 1900 his shib- 
boleth was “anti-imperialism.” His third. 
defeat, in 1908, was even more decisive. 
Now he is to the front once more with 
the cry “Public Ownership,” and is lead- 
ing a fight against President Wilson 
who forced him out of the office of Sec- 
retary of State in 1915, because of a dif- 
ference of opinion on the phraseology of 
a note to Germany. Prohibition has oc- 
cupied his attention since his retirement 
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STRANGE INNOVATION IN POLITICS 


from the Wilson cabinet. Prohibition is 
an old Democratic plank. Mr. Bryan 
never differs from the true Democratic 
gospel. 

Bryan has come into open antagonism 
with President Wilson on the ratification 
of the peace treaty, and contrary to popu- 
lar expectation is demonstrating that he 
still retains some of his old influence 
‘in national politics. Before his open 


break with Wilson over the peace treaty 


Bryan had been trying to force the 


President into a declaration of his inten- . 


tions with regard to running for a third 
term. The Hearst newspapers have 
helped him. The delay was dangerous 
to the Democracy, according to Bryan, 
who seemed suspicious that a third term 
race was contemplated, unless the Presi- 
dent carried his point on the adoption of 
the League of Nations. 


” * 


The serious sickness of the President 
‘has complicated the plans in the Wilson 
party. The handicap of sickness and the 
public antagonism to the third term, 
make it impossible for the President to 
obtain another election, but if he were 
eliminated the selection of a Democratic 
candidate would not be easy. The De- 
mocracy is short of good Presidential 
timber this year and the: Republicans 
have candidates to spare. The President’s 
policy of individual assertion has been 
unfavorable to the development of Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress who might 
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aspire to the White House. Men dis- 
posed to dispute things with the Execu- 
tive have not been encouraged to take 
the center of the stage. Herbert Hoover’s 
appearance in the political arena is re- 
garded as the expression of the Presi- 
dent’s preference. Hoover has been more 
closely allied with the President than 
many prominent Democrats of much in- 
fluence in the party. He _ supported 
the President in his appeal for the elec- 
tion of a Democratic Congress in 1917. 
Hoover has been unwavering in his ap- 
proval of the President’s stand on the 
League of Nations. He believes firmly 
in the advisability of a League. All the 
political and financial powers that have 
favored the League are now earnest in 
their advocacy of Hoover. 

Since 1872 when the Democracy nom- 
inated Horace Greeley, the famous editor 
of the New York Tribune, no such ex- 
periment as the nomination for Presi- 
dent like that of Herbert Hoover has 
been made. Greeley was not only a loyal 
Democrat of long standing, but had been 
one of the bitterest critics of the party. 
He made the political and business mis- 
take of his life in allying himself with 
the Democracy to reach the White 
House. He suffered humiliating defeat 
at the polls and was so humiliated there- 
by that his life was shortened. His great 
newspaper also was injured in prestige 
and never regained the commanding po- 
sition in American journalism which it 
had occupied. 
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TIDE RUNNING AGAINST THEM. 
HE tide is running against the 
autocratic methods of the labor 

unions, and unless they change 
their ways organized labor wil) be short 
of prestige and power to such an extent 
that it will take the toilers years to re- 
cover their lost ground. 

Let it be understood at once that the 
Overland Monthly is not an advocate of 
the destruction of labor organization. It 
would be a calamitous occurrence to civ- 
ilization if the manual laborers were 
hurled back to the position of serfdom 
which they occupied before they began 
to struggle in concert for ordinary 
human rights. Less than a century ago, 
it was declared by the English Parlia- 
ment, to be a felony for two or more 
workingmen to conspire to strike for 
higher wages or shorter hours. There 
were compulsory laws to enable land- 
barons and coal-barons to force men to 
work and inflict the punishment of flog- 
ging till the blood flowed, if the prisoners 
refused to accept the employment offered 
them. The bleeding culprits could be 
tied to the tail of a cart and drawn 
through the nearest town or village to 
inspire all idlers with a salutary respect 
for the laws, if the barons so ordered it. 

That system ruled not so many cen- 
turies ago, but the world of human labor 
has moved forward, and it is almost in- 
credible at the present day that such 
things could be. 

Fifty years from now, or much less, it 
‘may be as hard to believe the records of 
what dictatorial labor barons did with 
impunity in the first decade of the pres- 
ent twentieth century. Swollen with their 
rapidly increasing power they stopped 
not even at murder to enforce the prin- 
ciple of the “closed shop,” and the small- 
est limited production for the highest 


scale of wages. The history of labor agi- 
tation on the Pacific Coast has been one 
of violence and aggression. Ill-advised 
strikers have followed the unwise and 
unjust councils of leaders who have 
lacked the honesty of purpose and the 
high ideals that should animate men in 
their position. The purpose has been not 
to secure for the workers the full re- 
wards of their labor and skill but to 
grind the employers down to the extent 
of their financial endurance, and to make 
the members of the dominant labor or- 
ganization a privileged class above the 
laws of the land and practically foment- 
ers of rebellion against our Republic. 
Excesses always provoke reprisals. 
The forces that have suffered by the ag- 
gression of ill-advised labor leaders are 
active in the urging of new laws to curb 
their persecutors. The Federal Courts are 
being invoked to check the labor offend- 
ers that have over-awed the State tribu- 
nals and silenced the newspapers. The 


‘tide is turning against the arrogant and 


unwise labor barons, who have won so 
many victories so rapidly that their 
heads have been turned by excess of 
power. There are unmistakable signs 
that the great American Federation of 
Labor under Samuel Gompers, is disinte- 
grating. | 

It is significant that Gomper’s own 
union of cigar makers has refused to re- 
elect him as its president. Younger men 
have opposed him and defeated him in 
the same manner that he when a young 
radical opposed and defeated Powderly, 
the president of the Knights of Labor, 
which ruled in labor organization before 
the American Federation gained the 
ascendancy. 

This recent defeat of Gompers in his 
own local union probably marks the be- 
ginning of a rapid scattering of the labor 
cabinet which has upheld him for twenty- 
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five years. The inner circle of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has been a close 
corporation. No capitalistic trust has 
been managed with more secrecy and 
adroitness. Most of Gompers intimate as- 
sociates have become wealthy, or at least 
comfortable in their accumulation of 
worldly goods, though they toiled not 
save with their tongues and brains. 

It is not in human nature for the young 
blood of an organization to look on 
calmly while the rheumatic graybeards 
divide between themselves all of the 
loaves and fishes. Revolt is inevitable. 
The young men rise as they rose in the 
old Republican party that elected Presi- 
dents of the United States. The _ so- 
called Progressives shoulder the grizzled 
veterans out of their easy-chairs and a 
new order begins to entrench itself in 
power, as did the order of radicals which 
led by Sam Gompers overthrew the old 
Knights of Labor, under Powderly, by the 
clamor that the knightly guardians of the 
rights of labor were only moss-grown re- 
actionaries who helped capital rather 
than the workingman. 

It will be a good thing for this Repub- 
lic when the principle is more firmly 
established that the laws and the courts 
recognize no privileged class, either of 
labor or capital, but that all citizens 
stand on an equal footing before the 
established tribunals of justice. 


COL. BURNS’ ARTICLES ON MEXICO. 


The articles in the San Francisco 
Bulletin, on conditions in Mexico, re- 
flect much credit on the good judgment, 
discernment and patriotism of the author 
Colonel D. M. Burns of San Francisco. 
Colonel Burns is a Californian who be- 
came interested in mines in Mexico years 
ago, and has worked his properties care- 
fully and well. He has operated under 
different governments in Mexico, but 
seems never to have had troubles with 
any. He has always had a good word ‘+o 
say of the Republic to the south of us, 
and now is reiterating in the Bulletin his 
customary expressions of good-will. 

If the conditions in Mexico were intol- 
erable to Americans by their unfairness, 
Colonel Burns would be one of the first 


to protest in vigorous terms. He has been 
known in California for many years as a 
manly and outspoken citizen whose 
friendships were strong and whose ani- 
mosities were based on a sense of right. 

When we find an American of such 
sterling character, as warm in his com 
mendation of Mexican efforts to do the 
right thing to American interests in Mex- 
ico, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
Americans who clamor for forcible hos- 
tility and intervention may be influenced 
by motives that have no weight with the 
intelligent and right-minded American 
public. 

Colonel Burns in his newspaper articles 
has impressed a wide circle of readers 
with the belief that Carranza and other 
representative Mexicans are influenced 
by laudable motives of patriotism, and 
are sincerely desirous of placing their 
splendid country on a sound basis of 
prosperity. They are doing their best ac- 
cording to their lights, and their lights 
are by no means the flickering twinkles 
of intelligence and civilization that some 
bellicose American propagandists would 
have us believe. On the contrary Col- 
onel Burns lets us know that the school- 
master is abroad in the land of Monte- 
zuma, and that religious and civil liberty 
are far more than mere titles, while pro- 
tection of life and property is far better 
than one might look for in a country so 
torn by civil war. 

Colonel Burns is much too loyal an 
American to draw invidious comparisons 
between the enforcement of the laws in 
Mexico and the United States, but read- 
ing between the lines of his articles one 
can discern his thoughts on the homi- 
cidal exploits of Mexican bandits as com- 
pared with the atrocious barbarity of 
American lynchers and negro burners. 


What hot waves of anger would sweep 


the United States if our newspapers 
would describe the American burnings at 
the stake in the same unsparing manner 
that some adopt in telling of the raids of 
professional robbers on the other side of 
the Rio Grande. 

Scarcely an hour passes in our own 
land without a robbery on the highway, 
and the murder record is so appalling in 
its length that few publicists dare to de- 
scribe it. Every year it runs into the 
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thousands, and some authorities say the 
average record is ten thousand with 
hangings so scarce that they are becom- 
ing almost unknown. 

Being a natural diplomat, Colonel 
Burns just skims the surface of the re- 
pellant subject, and does not arouse 
American prejudice by unpleasant ob- 
trusiveness of contrast— “Look on that 
picture and then on this.” He would not 
be guilty of anything so raw. He says 
just sufficient to set the minds of his 
readers working and induce them to ask 
if they should find fault with the mote in 
their brother’s eye, and forget all about 
the beam in their own eyes. 

We are glad that these articles in the 
Bulletin which do so much to improve 
the relations of the United States with 
its nearest southern neighbor have been 
written by a Californian. California has 
produced so much literary and oratorical 
eloquence subversive of international 
harmony that an exception like Colonel 
Burns’ impartial appreciation of Mexico 
is doubly welcome. 


“THE AMERICANIZATION” HYSTERIA 


It is not necessary for Congress to be- 
come hysterical over plans to convert 
aliens into standardized Americans. The 
United States Senate has voted an appro- 
priation of six-and-a-half millions to teach 
aliens the English language and the 
duties of American citizenship. This 
looks like a waste of public money to in- 
crease the opportunities for the beauro- 
cracy of Washington, which continually 
grows like a plague of rapacious locusts. 
Beaurocracy was one of the curses of un- 
happy Russia. Soviet government is its 
logical sequel. We are professing fear 
and hatred of Russian communism, but 
are stupidly imitating the beaurocratic 
methods that increased popular hatred of 
centralized government in Russia and 
hastened lawless chaos. 

Popular education in the United States 
is not the province of the Federal power 
but of the States. The States are now 
paying for their school system all that 
the taxpayers can bear. What the Ameri- 
can people most need for the education 
of American children and the children of 
aliens is not more schools but far better 
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ones. No prominent educator claims that 
the public schools are perfect. Far from 
it. Criticisms are many and the most un- 
sparing critics are those that know the 
most about the subject. 

With all their defects, however, the 
public schools of the States have made 
a reasonably good job of the American- 
ization of the children of aliens. The 
way that young men of many strains of 
foreign blood flocked to the American 
colors in the recent colossal war, and sac- 
rificed their lives for American ideals as 
bravely as if their pedigrees dated back 
to the Mayflower, showed that American 
civilization is not being submerged bv 
an alien flood. 

The vast majority of immigrants who 
come to the United States are in the 
prime of life, and hope to better their 
condition by honest labor. Such foreign- 
ers can be safely trusted to work out 
their future in their own way. They are 
thrifty and many of them acquire homes 
and rear families that approximate much 
more closely to the American standard 
than to that of their parents. What can 
a Federal bureau at Washington do for 
those honest industrious aliens. All that 
they ask is an opportunity to work and 
the many industries of America afford 
full opportunity and return the highest 
wages in the world. 

A small proportion of aliens who come 
to America are perhaps not industrious 
or honest, but we now have less of that 
affliction than before the ports of entry 
were protected by Federal immigration 
laws. Prior to the enforcement of such 
regulations Europe dumped upon our 
shores many of its undesirable derelicts. 
Some come, even yet but an American- 
ization bureau at Washington would not 
be the best agency to deal with such 
types. 

All that is needed to make the alien 
flood in America beneficial, instead of 
dangerous, is to furnish the observant 


foreigners with good examples of Amer- 


icanism in public and private life. Let. 
us elect honest, patriotic and progressive 
men to Congress and the State Legisla- 
tures to make wise laws. Let us improve 
our courts so that all malefactors 


whether those of great wealth or none 
may fear the sword of justice. 


Let us 
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practice economy in public life, that 
taxes may be light and the costs of liv- 
ing be reduced to reasonable limits. In 
a word, let us make America a desirable 


home for all honest and industrious in- 


habitants whether native born or alien, 
and this great smelting pot of the world 
will function so smoothly that our na- 
tional unity, strength and wealth will 
amaze all mankind. 


CENSUS OF JAPANESE. 


The agitation by certain newspapers 
for a supplementary census of the Jap- 
anese in San Francisco is, of course, 
politics. There has been much adoo 
about the Japanese picture brides and the 
rapid increase of Japanese children born 
here. The census evidently shows the 
inaccuracy of these statements. 

The Japanese colony in California 1s 
one of negligible size. It may be very 
active and enterprising, as are Japanese 
colonies everywhere, but numerically it 
offers no threat to the white population. 
The anti-Japanese agitation, on the score 
of self-preservation for the white natives 
of California, is a tempest in a teapot. In 
plain English it is ridiculous, and nothing 
is more dangerous to political plans than 
ridicule. 

If the picture brides are helping to 
populate California with Japanese, where 
are the signs of this orientalization? Are 
the Japanese possessed of the magical 
power of vanishing from human view and 
reappearing only when it suits their con- 
venience? The Japanese colony west of 
Van Ness Avenue and north of McAllister 
Street in San Francisco, has the outward 
and visible signs of decay. It appears to 
be anything but populous and busy as a 
hive. 


Japanese who do housework for white 


people’s residences are so scarce that it 
has become a favor for the front-step 
cleaners and sweepers to accept employ- 
ment at the rate of about $5 a day. Some 
years ago such Japanese were to be had 
in abundance at half the amount. The 
scarcity of the men is the explanation of 
their increased remuneration. It is not 


a result of combination. Japanese labor 


is scarce in San Francisco, and no matter 
how many re-enumerations we may have 


from the census takers, the politicians 
who are basing their plans on an anti- 
Japanese crusade will be disappointed. 


OUR JOAQUIN MILLER EDITION. 


The publishers of the Overland 
Monthly have been much gratified by the 
receipt of many commendations of the 
February number of the magazine, which 
contained such a wealth of information 
relative to Joaquin Miller, the poet and 
the man. 

Congratulatory letters have come from 
sO many sources that the conclusion is 
irresistible that California’s famous poet 
possessed a celebrity and esteem which 
were universal. From women and men, 
from old and young, the grave lawyer 
and the banker and the joyous student on 
the bright threshold of life have been re- 
ceived, testimonials of the public delight 
over the condensation of Joaquin Miller's 
eventful biography in one issue of Cali- 
fornia’s literary magazine, founded by 
Bret Harte. Every letter has been a 
warm personal expression of interest, as 
if the Overland had told of the trials and 
triumphs of a true friend of humanity. 

And such a man in truth was the Cali- 
fornia poet whose head could reach the 
inspirational clouds of Olympus, but 
whose feet never failed to touch Mother 
Earth. The sublimity of thought and the 
simplicity of life, exemplified in his ex- 
istence, were significant of his passionate 
love of Nature which imbued his verses 
with impressive strength and unaffected 
grandeur that won his distinction as 
“Poet of the Sierras.” How few there be 
who could live up to such a title. Alas 
the poetic flights of most of us, are more 
suggestive of the lowliness of an ant-hill, 
than the towering grandeur of the West- 
ern Mountains with their peaks vested in 
the eternal snows. 

As we add this humble tribute to the 
memory of the great California poet, 
there come to us thoughts of his magnifi- 
cent verses on Columbus, which appeared 
in the collection published in the Febru- 
ary number of the Overland Monthly. 
The treasure.house of English gems of 


 jiterature contain few that are more ad- 


mirable in cadence, clear depth of phil- 
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osophic suggestiveness, and the brilliance 
of literary finish. 


Behind him lay the gray Azores 
Behind the Gates of Hercules 

Before him not the ghost of shores 
Before him only shoreless seas 

The good mate said: “Now must we pray 
For lo! the very stars are gone 

Brave Adm’r’l speak, what shall I say?’ 
“Why say: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


California’s illustrious poet has himself 
sailed on, “before him only shoreless 
seas,” but out of the solitude and the 
darkness there has come to him, let us 
hope, a great light and a full compre- 
hension of the mystery of life, which 
only true poets sense in this mundane 
existence. 


The footprints that Joaquin Miller left . 
on the sands of time are imperishable as 


~ the rock-ribbed Sierras of which his ad- 


miring fellow-citizens acclaimed him the 
lawful bard. 

Though a great demand for the Joaquin 
Miller number of the Overland Monthly 
had been anticipated and provided for, 
the news stand supply was rapidly ex- 
hausted. It was found necessary to print 
two more editions for delivery to the San 
Francisco News Company, and the de- 
mand continues. Orders are coming in 
not only from California and all parts of 
the Pacific Coast, but from many centers 
in the Eastern States, thus demonstrat- 
ing that Joaquin Miller’s poetic appeal is 
not bounded by narrow geographical 
limits but extends wherever mankind 
reads. 


CHEYENNE-GIRL. 


Wyoming’s hills flow on like troughs of seas 
And cattle wander slowly up and down. 

A cook house sends its smells along the breeze. 
A trapper leads his burros into town. 


God must have loved this place. He gave his best 
In purple mountains and in painted skies. 


But in Cheyenne he glorified the West 


When he put torquoise-blue in cow-girls’ eyes. 
—Lesley R. Bates. 
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A BOOK TO ENJOY AND STUDY 


In her new book, ‘“‘The Voices,” Mrs. I. 
Lowenberg, author of “The Irresistible 
Current,” and “A Nation’s Crime,” has 
given the reading public a work which 
is timely to the moment, as it weaves in 
most interesting fashion a delightful nar- 
rative around some of the greatest of 
modern problems without becoming did- 
actic or dull. “The Voices” is a book to 
enjoy at the first reading and to study 
on the subsequent perusals. It possesses 
the spice of literary quality and the solid 
meat of well-considered philosophy. 


The first essential of any successful 


book is an attractive heroine and Mrs.. 


Lowenberg has presented her in her lat- 
est work in the character of Joan Lynn 
who is saturated with the sunlight and 
the optimism of California, and could 
have been a product of no other climate 
and environment. She is no uncultured 
belle of the plains or the backwoods, but 
a college girl, educated at the University 
of California and born in the San Bruno 
district of this metropolis of the Pacific 
States. She is typically a woman of the 
people, in full sympathy with those that 
toil with their hands and possessed of the 
economic knowledge and mental strength 
to hold the scales fairly between capital 
and labor. How few can do that in these 
days of strife and how rare the writer 
who can create such a character to main- 
tain the interest of a story at once en- 
joyable and instructive. 


Mrs. Lowenberg has observed shrewdly 
that readers just now are attracted by a 
narrative dealing somewhat with the 
mystical and metaphysical. Her heroine 
Joan Lynn is a sort of superwoman and 
none the less so because she takes a po- 
sition’as a stenographer in an important 
steel plant and becomes a factor in the 
conflict of labor and capital, or rather 
an influence to harmonize their differ- 
ences and create universal peace and 
prosperity. How many writers have 
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sought to elucidate such problems and 
hasten the millennium. 

Joan Lynn is really inspired, inasmuch 
as she believes like other heroines, 
some of them deathless in their world 
fame, that she has a “mission” and hears 
voices which to other ears are silent, 
revealing the true roads to progress and 
happiness in our great democracy. 

In the brief space of this article it is 
impossible to deal fully and fairly with 
the reforms of government which the in- 
spired heroine of “The Voices” announces 
as essential. One must read the book 
and study what it proposes to accom- 
plish. Incidentally it may be mentioned, 
however, that one suggested change is an 
eight-year term for the President of the 
United States. Election of President by 
popular vote, instead of the electoral 
system, is also discussed. So is the mak- 
ing of war and peace. In fact all the 
dominant questions of the hour and the 
very moment in which we live, including 
the high cost of our physical existence, 
are debated. 

There are other interesting characters 
besides Joan the heroine in Mrs. Lowen- 
berg’s book. strongly portrayed. Among 
these are Peter Lynn, the puddler; 
Mayme, the good-hearted but unrefined 
friend of the heroine; Applegate Torby, 
vice-chairman of the board of managers 
of the steel plant; Algernon Athelstane, 
United States Senator in love with Diana, 
a rich and intellectual society woman. 

The book of unusual romance and 
gripping ideas, can be ordered direct 
from the publishers, Harr Wagner Pub- 
lishing Co., 1111 Hearst Building, or from 
any bookseller. Price $1.50. 


LITTLE MOTHER AMERICA 


“Little Mother America,’ by Helen 
Fitzgerald Sanders. I think I have never 
read a definition of Americanism with 


which I felt more in sympathy than is 
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written in Mrs. Sanders’ new book, “Lit- 
tle Mother. America.” 

The stately Sister Constance, in her 
_home of refuge for unfortunate or rebel- 
lious girls near New York City, is sit- 
ting in the garden with the lately ar- 
rived refugee, who has come over from 
Europe, dazed, disheartened, dumb with 
some awful tragedy which she has ex- 
perienced in worn-torn Europe, and yet 
which her tongue has refused to fashion 
into words. 

This girl, who in her bewildered state, 
calls herself “America” (the only name 
she can remember, when questioned by 
the custom house officers), is sick with 
the effort of striving to find out some- 
thing of her own past,—something she 
can grasp as a clue to her life before 
she reached America. 

She has just been talking of this to 
the Sister, and regrétting that she is “a 
foreigner, and not the American,’ when 
her beloved rescuer answers: 

“Child, to be an American is not the 
accident of being born within the boun- 
daries of the United States. No one is 
more than nominally born an American. 
That does not really count. To be an 
American is the achievement of the ideal 
of Democracy. Do you understand? I 
think not. But you will understand when 
the test comes, as it must inevitably, 
sometime. By that test, whatever form 
of self-sacrifice the crucible that sepa- 
rates the spirit from the baser self may 
assume, you will earn the right to be an 
American, or fail forever. 

“The child born in Patagonia or Tim- 
buktu has within him the potentialities 
of an American. We must win or lose 
our Americanism in the greatest of all 
battle fields—our own conscience.” 

And when the test does come, after 
“Meri” is married to the man she loves, 
and is established somewhere in the 
mountains of the great West,—after she 
has been discovered by her brother,—the 
Comte Maurice de Belleville, of a noble 
house in Belgium (he has searched all 
over the United States for his missing 
sister), and the past comes back to her, 
with all its horrors,—then she finds that 
she must sacrifice her husband for her 
country, the country of her adoption and 
love —America! — “Little Mother Amer- 
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ica’; The Cornhill Company, Boston. 


BUFFALO BILL’S LIFE STORY. 


The “Memories of Buffalo Bill,” as 
written by his wife, Louisa F. Cody, 
in collaboration with Courtney Ryley 
Cooper, is a book which will certainly 
prove a gratifying success to the authors, 
and the publishers, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany of New York. It teems with narra- 
tives that stir the red blood of youth and 
interest those who have passed the meri- 
dian. There is little pretext to fine lite- 
rary style in the work. There is no need 
of it. The life story of the famous plains- 
man overflows with romance of the virile 
kind that is best told without waste of. 
words. The literary difficulty is to crowd 
it all between the covers of a volume of 
326 pages. 

The reader of these memories of Buf- 
falo Bill, quickly understands how the fa- 
mous scout became a plainsman, because 
he was to the manner born and could 
hardly have been anything else. He was 
born in Scott County, Iowa, in 1845, when 
the real West began at Kansas City, then 
called Westport. 

Little Willie Cody looked upon Indian 
fighting and buffalo hunting as lightly as 
San Francisco lads nowadays regard 
skating or bicycle riding. When only 
eleven years old, Buffalo bill killed his 
first Indian. The savages had attacked a 
party of American cattlemen and killed 
three at the first volley. Before he was 
fifteen years old, Buffalo Bill had shot 
half a dozen Indians. His father was an 
abolitionist and most of the frontiersmen 
amongst whom they mingled were pro- 
slavers. That made the life of the Cody 
family more perilous, and eventually 
Cody, Sr., was stabbed and crippled for 
life. 

The care of the family devolved on 
Buffalo Bill and an uncle from California, 
with whom he hunted wild horses and 
buffalo, and acted as guard to emigrant 
trains and as pony express rider. Never 
again will the world see such frontier 
scenes as those in which the future show- 
man grew to manhood. 

Mrs. Cody tells it all in most entertain- 
ing style. We have glimpses of her 
frontier courtship with the great scout 
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when he was barely twenty, and operat- 
ing with United States troops against 
hostile Indians on the plains. It is an in- 
timate biography. There are countless 
thrilling stories of battles and hair- 
breadth escapes. The reader is also given 
many anecdotes of Buffalo Bill’s expe- 
riences as a showman. : 

There is genuine pathos in the closing 
chapters of this fascinating story of the 
most famous of American plainmen. The 
great scout had fought the good fight and 
the Grim Reaper awaited him. Buffalo 
Bill knew he was in the Valley of the 
Shadow. 

“IT want to be buried on top of Mount 
Lookout,” he instructed. “It’s right over 
Denver. You can look down into four 
states there.” 

His wish was respected. He was laid 
atop the lofty mountain, his white horse 
striding behind the casket in the funeral 
cortege. From his resting place may be 
seen the vast stretches, in which the stir- 
ring scenes of his stormy youth had been 
enacted. It was a fitting end to his re- 
markable career. 


A HUMAN DYNAMO 


‘Senor Balasco Ibanez has had a suc- 
cessful lecturing tour, that carried him to 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and other cities east of the Mississippi 
River, and is now delivering a second 
series of lectures in the Southern States. 
Everywhere he has been the recipient of 
a great deal of attention. Of all the 
American cities he has visited he says 
that he likes New York best and feels 
most at home there. In the late Winter 
he will visit Mexico, where he expects to 
find material for a novel dealing with 
that branch of the Spanish-speaking race. 
He has been much impressed by the free 
and advanced status of women in the 
United States and is planning a novel, to 
be scened chiefly in New York City and 
to be called, probably, “The Paradise of 
Women,” which will be much concerned 
with what seems to him the striking de- 
gree of their emancipation in this coun- 
try and the equally striking need of more 
emancipation on the part of the men. 


Like the human dynamo that he is, the. 


Spanish novelist has been at work, in 


the midst of all his other activities, upon 
a novel which will deal with America's 
participation in the world war and will 
introduce President Wilson as one of its 
characters. It will be published, when 
completed, by E. P. Dutton & Co. and 
will make, with “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalyse,” which the Duttons 
brought out eighteen months ago and 
“Mare Nostrum” which they published 
last Summer, a trilogy of war novels 
from the Spaniard’s pen. “The Four 
Horsemen,” after its unprecedented suc- 
cess as a novel, is being prepared for hav- 
ing picture presentation, while “Blood 
and Sand,” his story of the Spanish bull- 
ring which the Duttons published last 
Winter, is being dramatized with the ex- 
pectation that Lionel Barrymore will im- 
personate its bull-fighting hero. 


BIOGRAPHY OF GROVER CLEVELAND 


An authorized biography of Grover 
Cleveland is being prepared by Professor 
Robert M. McElroy of Princeton Univer- 
sity, which will be published by Harper 
& Brothers. The work has been intrusted 
to Professor McElroy by Mrs. Thomas J. 
Preston, Jr., formerly Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
land, who has turned over to him all of 
Mr. Cleveland’s letters and papers that 
remained in her possession. In addition 
he has the use of the large collection in 
the Library of Congress, in the letters to 
Commodore Benedict and a large assort- 
ment of letters from personal friends and 
political associates. Many of President 
Cleveland’s letters were written by hand 
and no copies were kept and Professor 
McElroy and Harper & Brothers have is- 
sued an appeal to all who had corre- 
spondence with Mr. Cleveland to permit 
the use of his letters. Some of the most 
interesting portions of the work will ap- 
pear serially in Harper’s Magazine pre- 
vious to the publication of the book. 


SECRETS OF THE NAVY 


Rear-Admiral William S. Sims, the 
present “storm center” of the Navy De- 
partment, has said that all these “rows,” 
as he termed the present controversies 
in the Department, could have been 
avoided had Rear-Admiral Bradley A. 
Fiske, U. S. N., retired, and other high 
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officers been free in the last twelve years 
to tell the American people what they 
thought was wrong with the Navy. It 
may be true that Secretary Daniels did 
everything in his power to “gag” Admiral 
Fiske while the latter was on active serv- 
ice; he was unable to prevent the Ad- 
miral, after his retirement, from publish- 
ing what he considered the truth about 
the Navy in his autobiography, “From 
Midshipman to Rear-Admiral,” recently 
issued by The Century Co. In his book, 
Admiral Fiske gives with unrestraint all 
the details of his controversy with the 
Secretary and does not hesitate to dis- 
cuss the Navy in all its aspects during 
his forty-four years of active service. 


THE OLD CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 


The movement for the preservation of 
the old Missions of California gains 
strength. There is practical business be- 
hind it as well as sentiment. The old 
Mission buildings are valuable assets. 
California has become a magnet to thou- 
sands of tourists from the Eastern 
States. Many come here annually to 
avoid the rigorous climate of the Atlantic 
Coast and revel in the sunshine of the 
Golden State. The ruins of the Missions 
revive the romance of the early history 
of California—the days before the Gringo 
came, when the hidalgos ruled in the new 
land and brought to the Ultimate West 
the hospitalities and courtliness of Old 
Spain. 

The ruined Missions where the padres 
implanted in the minds of their Indian 


neophytes the seeds of Christianity are 


not less to California than ruined castles 
and ancient churches are to Europe. Vast 
numbers of tourists visit them and the 
native inhabitants are proud of them. 
Californians will value their ruined Mis- 
sions more as the years roll on. The his- 
toric and romantic structures should be 
preserved from the ravages of time. 


A CURIOUS RACE 


Stacy Aumonier says in “The Querrils,” 
published by the Century Company, that 
the Anglo-Saxons are a curious race. The 
Anglo-Saxon has the genius of dissatis- 
faction more acutely developed than in 
any other race. 
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‘He must crawl all over the earth and 
see what’s doing. He has an uncontrol- 
able impetus to see over the ridge. He 
must go and look at the North Pole, and 
the South Pole, and wade through ma- 
larial forests in Central Africa. He 
doesn’t know why, but he just has to do 
this. .Then he returns home and after a 
long time thinks about it all—he’s rather 
slow in the up-take. And then one day— 
or more probably one night—something 
starts worrying him: Those women who 
threw their babies in the Ganges as a 
religious offering. Malay slaves working 
in salt mines for Chinese masters. People 
who mutilate themselves. And one night 
when the Teuton, and the Slav —and 
even the Latin—is sleeping soundly in 
his bed, he wakes up and thinks: 

“‘No, but, damn it all! babies in the 
Ganges! a bit thick!’ 

“And he finds that this disturbs his 
nights. And one day it gets beyond him. 
He suddenly packs up and goes off to in- 
terfere. He takes his golf clubs, and his 
ridiculous clothes, his zinc chapels, his 
gramophones, and his evening dress. And 


being a practical man, he thinks: 


“*Well, as I’m going, I might as well 
take a few pounds of tea to sell the 
natives.’ 7 

“And of course the malevolent person 
will say: 

““*Ah! yes, that’s what he goes for!” 


BOOK NOTES FROM THE CENTURY. 


co. 


“A Sailor’s Nerve,’ one of the most 
interesting stories that Admiral Bradley 
A. Fiske tells in his latest book, “From 
Midshipman to Rear-Admiral,”’ published 
by the Century Co., is the story of the 
rescue in mid-ocean of George Olsen, only 
survivor of the schooner “Twilight,” 
wrecked by a cyclone in 1906. 

Admiral Fiske, at that time a captain, 
was in command of the “Minnepolis,” 
bound for Cuba with two battalions of 
marines. 

On the night of September 20 at about 
10:30 the Sergeant of the Guard reported 
aman overboard. It was a warm night, 
so Captain Fiske wasted no time in get- 
ting dressed. “I simply put on my cap,” 


he writes, “and went up on the quarter- 
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deck with no other clothing than my 
pajamas.”’ 

When he reached the deck, he found it 
full of people conversing in subdued 
tones. The ship had been turned back, 
and no one seemed to know exactly what 
had happened. The Sergeant of the 
Guard and a Carpenter’s Mate reported 
that they had heard a cry for help come 
from the water. 

The searchlights were turned on and 
Captain Fiske directed the search. A 
white object was seen in the water, and 
two life-boats raced for it. “Both boats 
soon returned,” writes the Admiral, “and 
in one of them was a man, in dark 
clothes, sitting in the stern sheets. I 
hailed the boat and asked if the man was 
badly hurt, and the man himself replied: 

“‘*No, sir; I’m all right.’ ”’ 

According to Olsen, the Twilight was 
thrown on her beam-ends by the cyclone 
and the masts almost immediately broke 
in two. Olsen managed to get clear of the 
wreckage and to construct a raft from 
two boards lashed together “with a sort 
of rope made by tearing his oilskin coat 
into strips and tying them together.” He 
was in the water for three days before 
being rescued by us, and during that time 
he had nothing to eat. 

“T shall never forget the feeling of ad- 
miration,”’ says Admiral Fiske, “with 
which I looked at this man, so calm and 
self-possessed after passing through such 
an ordeal. In my experience I have 
never known his nerve to be equalled.” - 


“The Negro Year Book for 1918-1919,” 
by Monroe N. Work, is the fifth annual 


edition, which has been enlarged-and im- 
proved. There are over two hundred 
pages of new matter. The information 
contained in previous editions has been 
revised and brought down to date. One 
hundred and thirty pages are devoted to 
a review of the events of 1917-1918 as 
they affected the interests and showed 
the progress of the race. 

Among the important subjects compre- 
hensively reviewed are: “The Negro’s 
Economic Progress,” “The Church and 
the Negro,’ “The Migration of the 
Negro,” “The Negro and the Trade 
Unions,” “The Financial Contributions of 
Negroes to Liberty Loans and War Work 
Activities,’ “The Problems Connected 
with the Use of the Negro as a Soldier 
in the World War,” “The Negro as a Sol- 
dier in the World War,” “The Negro in 
Politics,’ “Race Relations and Racial 
Co-operation,” ‘Race Riots,” ““Lynchings,” 
“The Race Problem in the United States, 
in the West Indies, in Africa.” 

The Editor has made extended re- 
searches and has spared neither time nor 


pains to make this New Edition of the 


Negro Year Book in every way more com- 
prehensive and authoritative than any of 
the previous editions. “It covers every 
phase of Negro activity in the United 
States, reviews progress in all lines, dis- 
cusses grievances, outlines the economic 
conditions of the race, presents religious 
and social problems, educational statis- 
tics and political questions as they relate 
to the race.” Price, postpaid, paper cover, 
75 cents; board cover, $1.25.—The Negro 
Year Book Company, Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama. 
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Anti-Mexican Propaganda 


The amount of anti-Mexican propa- 
ganda which finds its way into American 
newspapers these days, is conclusive 
proof of the wealth and influence of the 
interests that desire disruption of 
friendly relations between the United 
States and the Latin Republic south of 
us. 

The proportion of newspaper readers 
in the United States is larger than in any 
other part of the world. For that reason 
press propaganda is exceedingly effective. 
Not only do Americans read more news- 
papers than other people, but they also 
accept the utterances of their journals 
with a great deal of confidence. People 
who understand the art of publicity know 
how much can be done to sway public 
opinion in the United States by effective 
newspaper propaganda. 

The present anti-Mexican propaganda 
which is so actively conducted by certain 
American newspapers, is as much lacking 
in honesty and public spirit as the cru- 
sade of racial bitterness and malice 
waged in the days of President Polk, 
when the political purpose was to cut 
Texas from Mexico and make it a slave- 
owning State. The direct result of that 
propaganda was the war which began 
with the invasion of Mexico by a small 
force of 3500 United States troops under 
General Zach Taylor, afterwards Presi- 
dent. 

President Ulysses S. Grant, in his 
Memoirs reveals the carefully laid plot 
of the Polk administration to provoke 
war with Mexico and place Zach Taylor 
in command of the invading force, be- 
cause he was known to have no political 
ambition but on the contrary was op- 
posed to activity in politics. Taylor was 
promoted from colonel to _ brigadier- 
general, and General Winfield Scott. 
whose rank entitled him to lead the in- 
vading forces shelved on account of his 
desire to run for President on the Whig 
ticket. 
a We have seen something of the same 


kind in the recent world war, when 
United States generals that were entitled 
by their rank to assume prominent lead- 


ership were kept at home. 


In the case of General Zach Taylor and 
General Winfield Scott, the political out- 
come of the plans laid by the Polk ad- 
ministration were the reverse of what 
was hoped for. Taylor won so many 
battles with his small force of United 
States troops and became so overwhelm- 
ingly popular that he was forced to be- 
come a candidate for President and was 
elected. 

U. S. Grant served in the early Mexi- — 


can campaign as a young lieutenant and 


had no anticipation that he would rise to 
be the most famous and successful of 
American generals and fill the office of 
President. 

Grant is unsparing in his criticism of 
the first war with Mexico which he con- 
demns in his Memoirs as unnecessary 
and discreditable, inasmuch as it fasten- 
ed a quarrel on a much weaker country 
because the conflict was deemed useful 
to the party plans of a President’s admin- 
istration. It is quite possible that future 
historians would speak with equal sever- 
ity of the invasion of Mexico, which the 
present propagandists are trying to bring 
about, with a view to the seizure of the 
sister republic’s enormously valuable oil 
wells. 

American readers would do well to 
look up the Memoirs of General U. S. 
Grant and read his comments on the first 
war with Mexico, before placing full re- 
liance on the statements of anti-Mexican 
propagandists now quoting alleged at- 
rocities against Americans to _ incite 
enmity in the United States. History is 
repeating itself in a strange way. 

It is a good time for wise men to keep 
cool and do their own thinking. Mexico 
is trying to do the right thing after a ter- 
rible civil war. America should not com- 
mit the barbarity of plunging her into 
fresh and needless bloodshed. 
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To Our Readers: 


ITH this April number, the Overland Monthly, founded by Bret Harte in 1868, 

and recognized for more than fifty years as the literary magazine of the Pacific 

Coast, and one of the leading publications of America, has passed into the 
proprietorship of the Overland Publishing Company. 

_ The new owners of this widely-known magazine are conscious of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities that devolve upon them in upholding the ideals of its famous founder—the 
central luminary in the galaxy of California genius—the great master of romance and 
poetry, whose well-won laurels are as imperishable as the lofty Sierras, where lived the 
prototypes of those wayward and lovable children of his golden imagination: “The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat”; “Oakhurst”; “Jack Hamlin”; “Tennessee’s Partner”; “The Lily of 
Poverty Flat”; “Salomy Jane”; “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” etc. 

Gone are all those picturesque types of the olden days, but their idealized portraits 
remain in the volumes of this magazine, where its creator and first editor, presented 
them fresh from his brain and pen. They live in all the libraries of the wide world. The 
romances of their lives have stirred millions of human hearts, for “a touch of nature 
makes us all akin,” and none better than the founder of the Overland Monthly, knew 
how to play upon the vibrant chords of humanity. 

Maintaining its time-honored traditions, the Overland Monthly, will continue to 
give careful and friendly attention to the work of new and unknown writers. Many 
great literary reputations have been fostered by this magazine. Bret Harte, himself 
obtained immediate recognition by the publication of his work in the Overland Monthly. 
In one short year he passed from the sphere of local distinction in letters to world 
celebrity. Mark Twain was esteemed as but a smart reporter, until his writings appeared 
in this magazine. At once he bade farewell to provincial journalism, and took his right- 
ful place in the front rank of humorous writers of all times. 

The names of the great Western poets can all be found in the Overland Monthly’s 
roll of honor. In the list of contributors to the initial volume appeared such names as 
Ina D. Coolbrith and Charles Warren Stoddard. Soon thereafter came Joaquin Miller, 
to sound a new note in poesy which was heard around the earth. The poetic roll of fame 
is far too long to specify. So, too, the numbers of prose writers, including the forceful 
and inimitable Jack London, who found his path to success and recognition made 
smoother by the literary magazine of the Pacific. 

In the reorganization of the Overland Monthly the position of Managing Editor will 
be filled by Mr. Thomas E. Flynn, who in various responsible positions in metropolitan 
journalism has won distinction by his literary ability and executive qualities. As a special 
writer, editorial writer, foreign correspondent, legislative correspondent, literary editor, 
and managing editor of large and important publications, Mr. Flynn has demonstrated the 
excellence of his judgment and the wide extent of his knowledge, gained by travel and 
study. 

The mechanical excellence of the magazine will be upheld and the sphere of its 
influence widened in many ways, which we trust will meet the approval of our large circle 
of readers. 


Respectfully, 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
B. G. BARNETT, Publisher. 
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